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“Real Linen Is 
Still Supreme” 


“T notice more and more that clubs of even moderate 
size are using pure linen for their dining-rooms. After 
all, there’s nothing like real linen—no other fabric has 





its snowy whiteness, its soft, luxurious feel, its absence 

of lint. And now that prices have 

c come down, pure linen 1s_ within 

AT everyone’s reach. Clubs like Baker 

Vil Brands of linen because they’ve 





known them and used them for years 
A new customer: told me the other 





include 2 day that what attracted her to Baker 
th Towels Blankets = Brand Table Linens was the wide 
Ba range of qualities and standard sizes 
Huck Towels Robes we carry. I showed her some of 
Pillows our jacquarded crested goods and it 
Crashes made a big ‘hit’. Of course I still 
Damask sell a lot of cotton goods for dining- 
_ Cloths room use; gwess our cottons are so 
Pillow Cases Table goed. our customers don’t like to 

Napkins change. 
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Six models in this brightly printed, fast- 
colour white silk crepe broadcloth. Sizes, 
14 to 44. Specialized at 


$29.50 


Exclusive with B. Altman & Co. 
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2 mead beds... with the 


lavish comfort of box springs 


For the first time, 2 separate beds, equipped with 2 lux- 
urious, upholstered box springs... have been concealed 
within a handsome day bed. Adds beauty to the finest 
living room. It is opened...with one easy motion. Nu- 
merous models, in wood or metal ends. Also equipped 
with Open Coil or Link Spring. ASold everywhere at 
Furniture and Deparcment Stores. Q Write for Booklet. 
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| HE following 


are among the fac- 
tors to be consid- 
ered in the selec- 
tion of an invest- 
ment: 


Safety 
Income 
Appreciation 


Marketability 


Which of these re- 
quirements do you 
regard as of great- 
est importance? 


Mrs. Jacob Riis 
Bonbright & Co. 
Incorporated 
25 Nassau Street 
New York City 
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Atelier Ellinger, Salzburg 


THE WoMAN OF THE MONTH 


Lili Darvas, the gifted Hungarian actress, is one of the many “bright particular stars” 
of Max Reinhardt’s magnificent productions in New York which are the outstanding 
event of the theatrical season. She was a delightful Titania in “Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” an impressive Faith in the old morality play, “Jedermann.” Miss Darvas’ 
career has been a fairy-tale success. She is the wife of Ferenc Molnar, the playwright. 
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L. W. Hine 


Adequate legal protection and good working 


conditions give the child in this silk mill a fair chance 


What Price Child Labor? 


When the Child Labor Amendment Was Delayed, We Were Told That the 
States Would Protect Their Own Children. Have They Done It? 
This Article Surveys the Whole Situation 


The happy children! full of frank surprise, 

And sudden whims and innocent ecstasies ; 

What godhead sparkles from their liquid 
eyes! 


66 OTHER, the ‘working 
man’ is off! Gosh, 
haven’t you got my 
lunch packed yet? 
Hurry up, I mustn’t be 

late the first morning.” 

Sparkling eyed, red cheeked, he 
laughed at her. Her boy, a child really, 
yet so proud of his tall young strength. 
Ready for the grand adventure of a job. 
A working man! At last, he thought— 
already seeing in his mind’s eye that 
magic first pay envelope. Just a week 
—then money that he had earned, as 
men earned money! Money that meant 
dreams come true. Some for his 
mother. Some for a camping trip with 
his Boy Scout troop. Going on in high 


By ELEANOR TAYLOR 


school, provided he could save enough 
this summer. Fifteen-year-old dreams 
—and a man’s dreams, too. At fifteen 
one’s thoughts may be far older than one 
would ever admit. For after school 
there was the shining, wonderful hope 
of being an artist. Paris! A painting 
before which critics would stand with 
admiring gaze. He knew that he could 
paint. They all said that he had talent. 

And so he whistled, as he went to 
work. Shyly presented himself at the 
machine shop. Listened with deep re- 
spect to his boss. Began eagerly to learn 
his job as “helper.” 


“Be careful,” they said. “Is it per- 


fectly safe?” his mother asked, again and 


again. He laughed at how easy it was. 
He was not afraid! 

Morning after morning. Getting up 
with far more regularity than mother 
expected. Evening after evening. Com- 
ing home pretty tired, but cheerful. 


5 


It was hard, of course, but there was 
always the steadily growing little pile of 
money. Money which meant dreams 
come true. 

And finally, the morning that the 
telephone call came to the mother. Just 
one month after the boy had started his 
new adventure. The call said, “Your 
son has had an accident. We have taken 
him right to the hospital.” 

Mother’s feet have wings, it seems, 
and almost at once she was there by 
his side, white faced, cheerful. He 
needed her courage now. 

The accident, they told her, had hap- 
pened this way. The boy was helping 
to attach a new belt to an emery wheel. 
He lost his balance, fell, threw out his 
left arm so that it brushed against the 
belt and shaft of a near-by machine. He 
must have pushed his fingers in between 
the belt and the shaft, in trying to 
regain his balance. The belt was dis- 
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lodged, drawing in and crushing his 
hand and arm. The arm was broken 
in four places, the muscles torn. 

They would do their best, they said. 
But “best” meant cutting off his arm 
just below the shoulder. 

Her son a one-armed man! 
Could she bear it? Of course, 
for mothers can do what they 
must. And the boy— He 
went on, after the operation 
was “successfully” completed, 
trying to earn the money to 
save some of the dreams at 
least. It’s harder now. “No- 
body wants a one-armed man 
when there are plenty of two- 
armed men to be had,” he 
says. 

He is a real boy, this fif- 
teen-year-old. You'll find the 
facts about him in a report of 
the Government of the United 
States, published by its Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. There is a 
whole series of such reports, 
in fact, quite official, packed 
full of the tables and statistics 
proper to Government docu- 
ments. And every statistic 
means a boy or girl. All of 
them doubtless much like the 
boys and girls we all of us 
know. All of them a part of 
the vast problem we speak of 
as child labor. 

Of course, child labor 
doesn’t always involve acci- 
dents. Although there are 
state reports showing thai 
thousands of boys and girls 
are injured in industry every 
year, some of them fatally in- 
jured, that isn’t the whole of 7. pw. 
the child-labor story. 

For every youngster who 
loses an arm or a hand there 
are thousands who lose the chance to be 
strong, vigorous, healthy men and 
women, who lose the chance to get a 
real education, who get stranded in 
blind-alley jobs and stay there, because 
they started work too early or because 
they weren’t protected from the wrong 
kind of work during their young years. 

It is hard to get statistics about these 
things. You would have to follow the 
lives of ever so many obscure little 
workers too unimportant for headlines. 
And statistics wouldn't tell all of the 
story. It would take the sort of vision 
a poet has, the kind of a poet who wrote 
the lines at the head of this article, and 
the all-wise knowledge that a god must 
have, to see in these youngsters the men 
and women they might be, if they had 
just a bit better break. 

They don’t speak for themselves, 
usually. Yet there is the case of 
Reuben Dagenhart, who had the chance 
to look back on his own history. He 
did speak for himself once. And what 


he said was important, because Reuben 


Hine 


Dagenhart is important in the history of 
child labor laws in this country. 

Ten years ago two little boys worked 
in the mills down South. Reuben was 
fourteen. John was twelve. Their 


Miles 


father worked in the mills, too. 





with. These work until nine or ten at night 
away several hundred men in the Cap- 
itol at Washington were passing a law. 
They didn’t, of course, know Reuben 
and John. They did know that children 
were working in mills and factories and 
shops. They said, “We'll put this 
guarantee on the statute books. No child 
in these United States shall work in 
mills or factories until he is fourteen. 
No child of fourteen or fifteen shall 
work in such places more than eight 
hours a day or at night.” 

Now Reuben was working eleven 
hours a day. And he was only fourteen. 
John was working. He was only 
twelve. 

Lawyers said this new law took away 
Reuben’s and John’s rights. It must be 
appealed. Reuben and John must ask 
the courts to sustain their rights. And 
so the United States Supreme Court 
was asked to consider this new child 
labor law. Reuben and John, acting 
through their father, won out. 

Under the Constitution, the Supreme 
Court said, Congress did not have the 


" National Child Labor Committee 
Child workers in the home are a problem that is hard to deal 
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power to pass such a national child labor 
law. 

But in the meantime the law had 
been actually working for nearly a year. 
It had worked well. All the states had 
cooperated with the national govern- 
ment. All child labor laws 
had seemed to be better en- 
forced because of this coopera- 
tive effort. New and more 
progressive laws were being 
passed in the states. For 
somehow the fact that Uncle 
Sam was taking an interest in 
child workers seemed to en- 
courage state legislatures to 
do so, too. 

Friends of children drafted 
a new national child labor 
law. They tried to put it in 
such form that it would be 
constitutional. This time the 
law operated for nearly three 
years, but was finally declared 
unconstitutional. Then an 
amendment to the Constitu- 
tion was drafted. This 
amendment would definitely 
give to Congress the power to 
legislate with respect to the 
work of persons under 
eighteen years of age. Of 
course, the states would still 
have the power to legislate, 
too, provided they kept their 
standards at least as high as 
those Congress might estab- 
lish. 


In 1924 this amendment 
was being discussed. The 


manufacturers opposed it. 
The women’s organizations, 
the churches, labor, child wel- 
fare leaders, supported it. 
Congress listened. Some one 
said, “If we could hear from 
the children, yesterday’s chil- 
dren, who have gone through the process 
of child labor we’re talking about—” 
Then some one thought of Reuben. He 
had won his right, so far as Congress 
was concerned, to work eleven hours a 
day. Now, years later, what did he 
think of it all? 





QUESTIONER traveled hun- 
dreds of miles to see Reuben 
Dagenhart. Mr. Lowell Mel- 


lett, of the Scripps-Howard papers, was 
the interviewer. He found Reuben still 
working in the mills. He was twenty 
years old. Married, a father, and about 
the size of an office boy, weighing 105 
pounds. 

“Just what did you and John get out 
of that suit?” he was asked. 

“Why, we got some automobile rides 
when them big lawyers from the North 
was down here. Oh, yes, and they 
bought both of us a coca-cola.” 

What about it all now, Reuben? 

Reuben, obscure mill worker, had his 
chance to speak: “It would have been 
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a good thing for all the kids in this state 
if that law they passed had been kept. 
| know one thing. I ain’t going to let 
them put my kid sister in the mill. 
She’s only fifteen and she’s crippled and 
I bet I stop that.” 

Reuben had his chance to look back. 


He went on: “Look at me. A grown 
man and no education. They kept me 
from getting any schooling. I had to 


stop school after the third grade and 
now I need the education I didn’t get.” 

Reubens and Johns all over this coun- 
try must have another chance, Con- 
gress said, and it is easier to give them 
that chance if we use both our legislative 
hands, national and state. So, in June, 
1924, Congress passed the child labor 
amendment. The amendment then went 
to the states for ratification. Until 
three-fourths of the state legislatures 
ratify, the amendment does 
not become-a part of the 
Constitution. 

That was three years 
ago—yet so far, only five 
states have ratified— 
Arkansas, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Montana, and Wis- 
consin. 

For something happened 
after Congress sent the 
child labor amendment to 
the states. Many of us got 
all mixed up about the 
matter. There were offices 
in Washington which sent 
out alarming stories. There 
was an editor of a textile 
journal down south, in 
Reuben’s state in fact, who 
distributed literature far 


and wide, especially among 
farm groups. We were told 


amazing things: ‘The men and women 
who sponsored the amendment were 
radicals. The amendment would stop 
girls washing dishes for their mothers in 
the kitchen. Stop boys milking cows for 
their fathers on the farm. Federal 
agents would separate parents and chil- 
dren. Education would be dictated by 
Congress. Even religion would be in- 
terfered with. 


HESE $s stories gave legislators 
cold feet. They forgot that Con- 
gress had legislated twice about 
child labor and had done none of these 
dreadful things. In state after state the 


amendment was rejected. Yet since re- 
jection at one session of a state legisla- 
ture may be reconsidered at a later ses- 
sion, the campaign for ratification still 
goes on with quiet persistence. 





forbid employment under eighteen 


Children’s Bureau 
The “breaker boys” of the coal mines are at least not legally employed 


under sixteen in most important coal mining states. And some states 


National Child Labor Committee 
The cotton fields, the tobacco plantations, the beet fields and the cranberry bogs, all have their armies of child workers 


This winter nine state legislatures 
meet. Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Virginia. 
Will they ratify? 

Instead of predictions, here is another 
question. Is the child labor amendment 
still needed? Perhaps the states them- 
selves have decidedly improved their 
laws during the past few years. Per- 
haps Uncle Sam can safely forget this 
problem. 

There are really two points involved 
here. Let’s split them. First: have the 
state laws improved markedly? There 
seems to be a remarkable agreement on 
the answer to this question. 'Women’s 
organizations, labor groups, say no. 
And even the National Association of 
Manufacturers, which has in the past 
opposed child labor legislation, now ap- 
parently agrees that the 
state laws are not all they 
should be. The Associa- 
tion very recently proposed 
a program for “the further 
protection of employed 
children fourteen and fif- 
teen years of age” through 
state action. 

This program does not 
satisfy those who have led 
the campaign for child 
labor legislation. In some 
respects it is a very back- 
ward-looking program. 
The very fact that it is 
proposed does mean, how- 
ever, that industrial lead- 
ers realize that all is not 
well with the child labor 
problem. 

Digging further for the 
answer to question num- 











ber one involves trying to get a bird’s- 
eye view of just what has happened in 
child labor legislation during these past 
few years. 

Measuring sticks are needed. The net 
accomplishments of forty-eight legisla- 
tures meeting at least once, often twice, 
occasionally three times, have to be 
sized up. 

The manufacturers present one kind 
of measuring stick. The National 
League of Women Voters, the Con- 
sumers’ League, the National Child 
Labor Committee, the other groups that 
may be called, for short, child welfare 
groups, offer another. Obviously we 
must know where we are going before 
we can decide what fraction of the jour- 
ney has been completed. Shall we 
measure our present state laws in rela- 
tion to the manufacturers’ standard or 
to the higher one sponsored by child 
welfare leaders? 

Here are some of the points of differ- 

ence. 
The manufacturers propose regula- 
tion of the work of children of four- 
teen and fifteen only. Child welfare 
groups ask some protection for young 
people up to the age of eighteen, es- 
pecially in dangerous occupations. 

The manufacturers suggest that all 
child workers should be required to 
have had a sixth-grade education, adding 
that “physically able children over four- 
teen who are unable or unwilling to go 
further than the sixth grade and who 
in the judgment of their parents would 
be better employed at work” should not 
be prevented from working by any 
state law. Child welfare groups ask for 
a common school education — eight 
grades in  school—for every child 
worker. They do not feel that children 
are “better off” in factories or com- 
mercial employment without an elemen- 
tary education. They do not feel that 
the child’s “unwillingness” to go to 
school means that he doesn’t need the 


school. 


The Manufacturers’ Program 


HE manufacturers would limit 

the hours of children under six- 

teen to forty-eight a week in min- 
ing, manufacturing, transportation, or 
commercial occupations. ‘ Child welfare 
groups would prohibit the labor of chil- 
dren in mines, limit other working 
hours to eight a day and forty-eight a 
week. The manufacturers fail to see a 
daily limit. They would permit night 
work until nine. Child welfare groups 
would prohibit it after seven. 

The manufacturers’ program offers 
little protection to children from haz- 
ardous work. They would “define the 
specific hazards” more carefully. Child 
welfare groups would prohibit danger- 
ous work for young persons under 
eighteen. 

Both groups agree that every child 


should have a physical examination be- 
fore receiving a work permit. 

There, briefly, are the two sets of 
standards. 

“Which gives better measure?” asks 
the Consumers’ League. In terms of 
the thousands of Marys and Johns and 
Oscars and Petes who are the statistics 
in child labor reports—there is only one 
answer. The things that the child wel- 
fare experts want for these children— 
eight grades in school—physical health 
before starting to work—an eight-hour- 
day—no night work—no dangerous 
work—seem rather reasonable. 


Where Do We Stand? 


ITH these ideal standards for 
WW a measuring stick, just where 
do we stand? 

Putting the matter in a_ nutshell, 
we've gone along in a sort of zigzag 
fashion. If you happen to be born in 
one state you'll get an eighth-grade edu- 
cation before you are allowed to leave 
school for work. If you happen to be 
born in another, you can stop at the 
third grade. Young John in New York 
won't have to work more than forty- 
four hours a week. Sam down in North 
Carolina may work sixty hours. Or, 
Louise, who works in a store in one 
state, may have a good old-fashioned 
twelve-hour day, while Elsie, who works 
in a factory doesn’t work more than 
eight. 

Here are some of the facts, as the 
child welfare groups have dug them out. 

Most states now say children under 
fourteen don’t belong in factories and 
mills and stores. Ohio says she doesn’t 
need the full-time labor of children 
under _ sixteen. California, Maine, 
Michigan, Rhode Island and Texas 
have a fifteen-year age limit. In many 
of the states there are important occu- 
pations not yet covered by the fourteen- 
year-old law, however. 

Only twenty-five states make a physi- 
cal examination compulsory before a 
child goes to work. 

Fourteen states guarantee working 
children an_ eighth-grade education. 
Eleven states say, in effect, they don’t 
care how much schooling boys and girls 
have, so far as their getting a work per- 
mit is concerned. Other states have sev- 
enth, sixth, fifth, and fourth grade 
standards. 

Ten states let children under sixteen 
work nine, ten and eleven hours a day 
in factories and stores. Some states do 
not regulate store hours at all. 

Many states still permit children to 
work in dangerous occupations. 

This is a very brief summary of child 
labor standards in the states. They fall 
pretty far short of the ideal standards 
taken as a measuring stick. 

When experts are asked whether pres- 
ent state laws show marked improve- 
ment over the laws of a few years ago, 
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they are ready with a few more facts. 

“Ten years ago,” they say, “the Fed- 
eral child labor laws guaranteed every 
child in the United States a minimum 
amount of protection with regard to 
factory work. Children were not per- 
mitted to work in manufacturing before 
the age of fourteen. Children under 
sixteen were protected from a working 
day of more than eight hours, or a work- 
ing week of more than forty-eight hours. 
They were safeguarded from night 
work between seven in the evening and 
six in the morning. 

“Today only nineteen states give their 
children this much protection in fac- 
tory work.” 

That is one answer to question num- 
ber two: is the child labor amendment 
still needed ? 

Then ‘consider carefully the whole 
record of state legislation during the 
past decade. Here are the years when 
Uncle Sam had his finger in the pie. 
During these years there was a national 
minimum child-labor standard. There 
were state labor officials and United 
States Government officials working to- 
gether to enforce it. There was team- 
work on behalf of the children. 

During those years, state standards 
went up by leaps and bounds—in one 


year, forty-four advances—in another,- 


thirty-four—in another, twenty-nine. 

Then came the period after the Fed- 
eral laws had been declared unconstitu- 
tional. With no national law, state laws 
improved much less rapidly. The ad- 
vances made in single years dropped to 
eighteen, then to eleven. 


Progress Since 1924 
S INCE June, 1924, when the amend- 


ment was sent to the states, only 
fifteen states have improved their 
laws in significant respects. 

Even in these fifteen states, there are 
still strange gaps. Places where 
youngsters can slip through holes in the 
wall of protection into dangerous or un- 
wholesome or too arduous work. 

Georgia, for instance, passed a law in 
1925 keeping all children of twelve and 
thirteen from work in factories. But 
children of fourteen may still work sixty 
hours a week in cotton and woolen 
mills, unlimited hours in other occupa- 
tions. 

Illinois, New York, Tennessee and 
Wisconsin, states with high child labor 
standards, made splendid advances. 
Louisiana has now brought her laws 
about child labor in factories up to the 
old Federal standards. But Louisiana 
defeated a fifth-grade standard for 
working children. Her child-labor law 
has no educational requirement. 

Maryland and Missouri strengthened 
their compensation laws relating to chil- 
dren injured at work. Maine estab- 
lished an eighth-grade standard, but still 

(Continued on page 30) 
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A Word to General Pershing 


“The Way to Obtain Peace Is to Prepare for War,” Said 
the General. A Mighty Movement Affirms That “The 
Way to Obtain Peace Is to Prepare for Peace” 


E venture the guess that 
when the editor of 
McCall's Magazine — sent 
jut a widely distributed an- 
nouncement that the No- 
vember issue would carry “probably the 
most important message addressed to 
American women since the war,” he 
really didn’t notice the part that is in 
truth important. There is a sentence or 
two in that article which will be quoted 
for the next hundred years, and some 
hundreds of pens are already suspended 
in mid-air awaiting a fit opportunity. 
The article was a kindly letter to the 
Gold Star Mothers by General John J. 
Pershing. General Pershing is a 
friendly soul, a big-hearted gentleman, 
a truly noble man, a hero and a great 
general. I am one of his staunch ad- 
mirers, and I do not want any one to 
make a mistake about that when I point 
out one weak spot in his armor. I 
gloried as much as the editor in the 
splendid tributes he paid to war mothers 
and to women’s patriotic services, for he 
is one man who really respects women. 
Thanks to you, noble General! 
But—at this moment another one of 
those mighty movements which reverse 
public thinking, overturn institutions 
and set history in another direction, is 
surging through the world, the tide ris- 
ing higher day by day. There is no 
question about its final triumph, the date 
alone being uncertain. It is a move- 
ment that will establish a new truism: 
the way to obtain peace is to prepare 
for peace; that is, organize for it, com- 
mit the nations to it, set up courts to 
settle disputes and parliaments to make 
the law by which they may be settled 
justly. Right into the swirl of the 
breakers of this movement strode the 
General, and, not observing what was 
in progress, unfurled a rusty old banner 





in the middle of his beautiful letter, - 


and shouted at the top of his voice an 
outworn slogan: “The way to obtain 
peace is to prepare for war!” 

That’s the sentence that will be 
quoted for a century. Why? Because, 


though it is not true, many people think 


By CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


it iss The General attempted to con- 
vert all the Gold Star Mothers to that 
antique _ philosophy. Whew! We 
thought that standardized bit of mili- 
tary education taught to every soldier in 
every camp since the days of Nebuchad- 
nezzar had been buried with appropriate 
obsequies some time back, and yet Gen- 
eral Pershing does not know it is dead. 
Of course, it was driven into his head 
when a boy and he cannot forget it, so 
he is forgiven. 

He makes the quotation from George 
Washington, but that hero and General 
said another thing: “My first wish, I 
repeat, my first wish is to see this plague 
of mankind [war] banished from the 
earth.” The Father of his Country 
wanted peace, and believed in it, but he 
did not know how to get it. He could 
only fall back helplessly upon the uni- 
versally accepted principle that “the way 
to obtain peace is to prepare for war.” 
General Pershing wants peace but 
knows only the rule that General Wash- 
ington had for getting it. For one hun- 
dred and forty years since Washington’s 
day, every advanced nation in the world 
has followed that rule, prepared for 
war, and the wars have come and come 
again. Germany was prepared to “the 
last buckle on the last strap.” Where is 
she now? She is saving all the tax 
money other nations are spending on 
war maintenance and has prepared for 
peace by ringing herself round with 
arbitration treaties—efficient Germany! 
She knows better than any one else that 
the dependable way to obtain peace is 
NOT to prepare for war but to prepare 
for peace. 


Look at China 


EVER yet has lack of prepara- 
tion prevented attack by an 
aggressive foe,” repeats the 
General from the old training book. 
Why, yes. China is just such an ex- 
ample. As Germany got into trouble 
by having too trim a preparedness, so 
China is keeping out by having none. 
The gunboats of all the nations are in 


as 


the Yangtse, but there isn’t a thing to 
fire at. The Chinese have men and 
arms, but they are using them over in 
the interior, fighting each other. The 
allied nations are stopped, but not by 
guns. The missionaries have made a 
million or so Christian converts in 
China, and somehow they seem to have 
got the idea better than some of the peo- 
ple back home. When a general goes 
ashore to talk things over, he has to find 
men who know some other language 
than Chinese, and when they are 
found they are probably Christians and 
have been graduated at Cambridge or 
Harvard or some other foreign univer- 
sity, and have a disconcerting way of 
quoting from the Magna Charta, the 
Rights of Man, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, or making baffling refer- 
ences to the biblical beating of swords 
into plowshares. Or, perchance, they 
may say that “Christ was an Oriental 
and the West has really never under- 
stood him.” The general returns to his 
ship, remembering the Chinese adage 
that a “jellyfish cannot be hung on a 
nail,” and wires his home government 
that he doesn’t know what he thinks. 
Germany and China have upset all the 
military rules of the age, even if all the 
generals do not know it. 


The Professors’ Verdict 
Hy cessed had the guns in Europe 


ceased firing before a thousand 

university professors stuck their 
trained noses into dusty documents to 
see what it was all about. They spoke 
all kinds of languages and had access to 
different sources, but they lifted their 
heads after a few years and spoke with 
one common conclusion. They said, all 
together: The things you people 
thought you were fighting for were not 
true at all; the real causes of that war 
were the jealousies and the rivalries and 
the competitions in preparedness. It was 
the war system that blew up. In other 
words, the way to obtain war is to pre- 
pare for war and to get a good competi- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Mrs. Owen 


OMETIMES by way of wealth 
or birth or a brilliant husband, 
fate gives prominence to the 
dullest women, while the lives 
of the cleverest ones are the most 

obscure. But once in a while, with an 
especially generous gesture, she makes 
some lucky mortal magnet for twofold 
gifts. One of these fortunate persons is 
Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen. 

Besides the prestige which goes with 
being the daughter of William Jennings 
Bryan, she has had the good fortune to 
inherit some of his outstanding char- 
acteristics—his genial, likable personal- 
ity, for instance, and his capacity for 
being “folksy” with people, both indi- 
vidually and in audiences, as well as his 
oratorical abilities. His mental bents 
she has, too (with variations), and 
whether by hereditary outcropping or by 
force of shining example, she takes the 
same active interest in public affairs, in- 
cluding politics. Two years ago Mrs. 
Owen ran for Congress on the Demo- 
cratic ticket from the Fourth Congres- 
sional district of Florida and as she was 
defeated by the narrowest of margins 
(for three days they did not know the 
outcome and it was found finally that 
she had lost by only a handful of votes) 
she will seek again the same nomination 
in June. 

Tall, slender, exuberantly full of 
vitality, one would never think of Mrs. 
Owen as a “serious-minded”’ person. 





Intellectual she is, but not flagrantly so. 
Her intelligence is thoroughly interfused 
with charm—her underlying assurance 
overlaid by a diffidence that is almost 
shyness. Meeting her alone in her home 
at Coral Gables (a lovely, homey home 
built in Spanish villa style and furnished 
with antiques culled from everywhere) 
or gazing across an auditorium at her as 
she stands on the platform one might 
mentally exclaim, ‘““What a marvelous 
diplomat’s wife she would make.” In 
her personality, dignity, graciousness, 
charm, intelligence, and a certain fluent 
grace are all blended. 

But her intellectual bent? Her atti- 
tude toward the causes in whose aura 
she has moved and lived and of which 
she has heard since child- 


hood? As a reformer and 
espouser of causes Mrs. 
Owen is_ her _ father’s 


daughter to only a mild de- 
gree. She is interested in 
reform measures, in 
schemes for the “uplift of 
humanity”  certainly—wit- 
ness the formidable list of 
organizations with which 
she is allied and for which 
she honestly, actively 
works. But before life as 
it ought to be, Mrs. Owen 
is concerned with life as it 
is. She is interested in liv- 
ing, in going to places, 
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doing things, making friends, tasting life 
—first. Through these experiences in- 
directly but no less fervently she has 
been led to interest in causes and evils 
and issues. 

Three kinds of people, impelled by 
three kinds of motives, go forth to make 
straight the way of public affairs. Some 
like to pose in the public eye. Mrs. 
Owen is not one of these. Some are 
crusaders who press forward under the 
lash of a high ideal. Nor is Mrs. Owen 
precisely one of these. <A third type of 
individual is drawn into politics almost 
without effort of will as writers are 
impelled to write and painters to make 
pictures, merely because it is the simple, 
natural, inevitable thing to do, and this 
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is the way, without calculation and long 
forethought, Mrs. Owen was lured into 
politics, and into her other civic activ- 
ities, too. She impresses one as a woman 
whom life has developed, not step by 
step along one line as it has the lives of 
many people, but in circles, ever widen- 
ing and widening. Every contact she 
has made, and every new experience, has 
led on and out to other experiences until 
the sphere of her interests is as wide as 
her life can include. 

There are many illustrations of this 
characteristic “growth by accretion.” A 
mother of four children (and now a 
grandmother besides), she joined the 
Parent Teachers’ Association at Miami 
and through this organization she began 
to work, not only for the sake of her 
own children but for all the children at 
Miami. Gradually, as often happens to 
her, she found herself becoming involved 
deeper and deeper in the work until she 
was elected president of the organiza- 
tion; then re-elected. Then, bit by bit, 
Mrs. Owen let down her mental fence 
to make room for more children, let her 
thoughts play with schemes and still 
broader visions until now, a member of 
the National Council for Child Wel- 
fare, her work encompasses all children. 

Mrs. Owen is a professional public 
speaker of national reputation, too. Last 
summer, for instance, she toured the 
country on Chautauqua circuit, speaking 
to fifteen hundred people every day for 
eighteen weeks. And when the University 
of Miami was founded, she was asked to 
head its public speaking department. She 
accepted, and partly because her work 
was so good and partly because her in- 
terest in the college was so great—she 


Sus 
children, and her little granddaughter 


accepted no salary but was paid instead 
in scholarships which were given to 
needy students — she was appointed 
Vice-President of the Board of Regents, 
a position which she now holds. Thus 
another “interest” has projected far be- 
yond its source. 


ER interest in people as individ- 

uals broadening to include people 

in groups, she is an inveterate 
joiner of organizations. Everything 
worth while in the community and state 
(roughly speaking) she belongs to, just 
as everything interesting that happens, 
she attends. She is a state officer of the 
Florida Daughters of the American 
Revolution now, and a former president 
of the Miami Woman’s Club, the larg- 
est woman’s club in Florida. An early 
interest in the drama, too (at twenty a 
play from her pen was produced by pro- 
fessionals), found renewed expression 
through the Miami Theatre Guild, of 
which she was made chairman last 
year. 

Mrs. Owen has not “gone out” for 
organizations deliberately. She never 
said, “‘Lo, I will be a dabbler in civic 
affairs, a collector of executive titles.” 
She merely expressed her interest in the 
affairs of her community and that in- 
terest grew and deepened and broadened 
until it became—behold—an ‘“‘office.”’ 
So with relatively small things like com- 
mittees and clubs. So with a big thing 
like politics. 

Florida itself was the inciting agent 
of Mrs. Owen’s political ambition, 
Florida with its abrupt and amazing 
vicissitudes—sudden fantastic wealth 
fading to poverty—undeveloped _ re- 
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Three generations of the Owen family. Included in this group are: Mrs. Owen, her husband, who sits on the wall facing her, her four 


sources swelling to overcapitalized ac- 


tualities and then collapsing. Mrs. 
Owen knows Florida. Since 1919 she 
has lived in the state, watched and 


shared in its triumphs and trials. What 
more natural, then, than that this vital, 
intimate interest in Florida and a vital, 
personal interest in politics should 
coalesce ? 

Mrs. Owen’s attitude toward politics, 
though perfectly orthodox, has a char- 
acteristic that is all too rare. It is a 
kind of intimate interest. She feels to- 
ward her government as other women 
feel toward their homes and their neigh- 
borhood and sometimes toward their 
husband’s work. ‘To her, politics is not 
a thing one “goes out for” or “studies 
up on” consciously, conscientiously. 
One’s government to her is an augmen- 
tation of one’s self, and one is concerned 
with it, perforce, as with one’s more 
intimate interests. A governing body 
aloof, impersonal, removed from one’s 
sphere like a remote, unreachable Direc- 
tor of the Universe is a conception she 
cannot understand. 


r i “HIS attitude is the natural result 

of her environment and training. 

In her little girlhood her father 
began to take her with him to Con- 
gress, of which he was then a member 
from Nebraska. Her mother, too, a 
brilliant woman, was so far ahead of 
her generation that she studied law and 
worked beside her husband in a day 
when woman’s entrance into professional 
fields was almost unknown. Both par- 
ents discussed national questions with 
their daughter and kept her close to the 

(Continued on page 38) 
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FULL SPEED IN CONGRESS 
Presidential Possibilities, a Political Balance in the Senate, 


Peace Proposals and Big Navy Bills, Combine to Create 
a Tense Atmosphere in Washington 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE 
still does not choose to run for 
President in 1928 and regards 
himself as definitely eliminated 
from the race. He said so one 

early December evening to the members 
of the Republican National Committee, 
seated precariously on the delicate gilt 
chairs in the East Room of the White 
House. Then he retired with the satis- 
fied expression of one saying to himself, 
“Well, that’s that.” 

It wasn’t, however. Although the 
rank and file of the committee members 
have reluctantly accepted the idea -that 
Mr. Coolidge is ‘‘out of it,” a few ir- 
repressible die-hards cling to the glim- 
mering hope that he may accept the 
nomination for the party’s good, in case 
of a convention deadlock. It is  sig- 
nificant that these few speak from po- 
sitions of political authority. William 
R. Wood, Chairman of the Republican 


Congressional Committee, noted that 


“The President does not say he would 
not accept the nomination as a duty to 
his party.” 


C. Bascom Slemp, former 


By CATHERINE I, HACKETT 


Secretary to President Coolidge. autho: 
of a book on “The Mind of the Pres- 
ident’’ and one of the most astute poli 
ticians of them all, jubilated, “This cer- 
tainly does not preclude activity of the 
party in his behalf.” 

Senator Fess, of Ohio, still in the 
vanguard of the nomination-draft en- 
thusiasts, studied the portentous ninety- 
five-word statement carefully, and 
finally emerged from deep thought with 
this careful analysis: “I think from 
the statement it must be concluded that 
he does not want to run. I do not 
see anything that would prevent the 
President from being chosen.”’ Senator 
Charles Curtis, of Kansas, Republican 
floor leader of the Senate, bravely out- 
spoken candidate for the nomination, also 
came to the enlightening conclusion that 
the Coolidge statement “means that he 
does not wish to be nominated.” All of 
which made the ordinary citizen feel 
that he was as astute as these politicians 
anyhow, having given the same interpre- 
tation to the famous Coolidge statement 
of August 2. 


So the talk of a presidential draft 
goes on in Washington, and will unless 
and until Mr. Coolidge says “I will not 
accept the nomination.” 

Meanwhile the uncertainty as to who 
is a candidate and who is not is frazzling 
the nerves of the Party Pillars. Senator 
Curtis and Senator Frank Willis, ot 
Ohio, ardent prohibitionist, stand out in 
lonely eminence as openly announced 
candidates. The great game of analyz 
ing enigmatic statements grows in pop- 
ularity. What did Vice-President Dawes 
mean when he came out of the White 
House one day and said he was for 
Lowden for President, and just how 
much weight should be attached to the 
declaration of Speaker of the House 
Nicholas Longworth, that “I would 
rather be Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives than hold any other office 
in the gift of the American people” ? 

There remains, increasingly impor- 
tant, the position of Herbert Hoover, 
the efficiency expert, the engineer in 
politics, working ten hours a day and 
over on the various projects which he 
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has set in motion, addressing sometimes 
as many as four conventions a week, 
filled with a tireless energy which never 
boils over into oratory or fervid emotion 
—and saying nothing in the face of a 
growing “Hoover boom”’ subscribed to 
by many of the National Republican 
committeemen. His assets are his prac- 
tical achievements as Secretary of Com- 
merce, his undeniable executive ability, 
and the sort of shy, heart-warming friend- 
liness which makes every worker in the 
Commerce Department building openly 
adore him. Above all, he represents the 
outstanding policies of the Coolidge ad- 
ministration. Although economists have 
criticized him, politicians complained 
that he doesn’t know the meaning of 
practical compromise so essential to 
smooth functioning of party machinery, 
fervid “liberals” excoriated him for his 
belief in the essential integrity of busi- 
ness interests, he is becoming increasing- 
ly important in Washington discussion 
of presidential possibilities. 


An Energetic Start 


HE Seventieth Congress, with 

more creaking of its organization 

machinery than usual but with an 
encouraging burst of accomplishment 
during the first fortnight of its sessions, 
settled down to work under the weird, 
rarefied light which struggles through 
the glass ceilings of the Senate and 
House chambers. Over 6,700 bills 
poured into the House hopper, over 1,- 
500 await action by the Senate, with 
more arriving daily. Before scattering 
for the Christmas holidays, the House 
passed a tax bill providing for a cut 
ot $289,000,000 in the Federal reve- 
nues, with poor regard for the feelings 
ot Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, 
who recommended a maximum reduc- 
tion of $225,000,000. The Senate, with 
much less than the expected debate, re- 
fused seats to Senators-elect Vare, of 
Pennsylvania, and Smith, of Illinois, by 
a coalition vote of Democrats and “in- 
surgents,” referred their cases to the 
special Reed investigating committee, 
and gave Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst some uncomfortable hours by 
empowering a special committee to in- 
vestigate the Hearst headline “exposé” 
ot an alleged Mexican plot to bribe Sen- 
ators Borah, Norris, Heflin and La Fol- 
lette. A very creditable record. 

About the Smith-Vare case clustered 
various issues—states’ rights, public 
morality and constitutionality. Senator 
Norris, author of resolution Number 1 
ordering the exclusion of Mr. Smith on 
the basis of evidence laid before tlie 
Reed Committee last year, surmounted 
the difficulty of a cold in the head to 
deliver a summary of the charges 
against the two men. In a speech notable 
tor the absence of personal invective 
he recounted such unsavory facts as 


the registering of the will of dead Re- 


publicans in the Pennsylvania primaries 
and the large donations of Illinois pub- 
lic service corporations to Mr. Smith’s 
campaign fund of $450,000. Straight 
in the direction of Senator David Reed, 
of Pennsylvania, champion of Mr. 
Vare, fighter for an already lost cause, 
Senator Norris flung his red-hot declara- 
tion that “if they are permitted to take 
the oath of office it will mean the down- 
fall of representative government in this 
country.” Most of the Republican 
Sanhedrin did not see it that way. They 
voted to seat Vare and Smith and inves- 
tigate afterward; but the combination 
of Democrats and “progressives” (who 
are only nominally Republicans, because 
there is as yet no other official designa- 
tion which can be given them) was too 
much for the regulars. 

With the Smith-Vare case temporarily 
off the floor, the Senate Republicans 
turned to the task of putting the fear of 
God and the Republican party into the 
hearts of five dyed-in-the-wool insurgents 
and four milder “progressives.” The 
trouble was that the Republicans could 
only organize the Senate with the vote 
of the insurgents, since the elimination 
of Vare and Smith from the rolls left 
the Republicans with only 46 votes to 
the Democrats’ 47. Senator Shipstead, 
Farmer Laborite, was counted on to 
vote with thé Republicans, which would 
give the deciding vote in case of a tie 
to Mr. Dawes. The prospects of a 
combination of Democrats and Progres- 
sives electing Democratic officers of the 
Senate on the eve of a presidential cam- 
paign was enough to make the elephant’s 
ears curl. 

Nine “progressives” had their pictures 
taken in front of the Senate Office 
Building in a sort of “united we stand” 
attitude that boded ill for pet Repub- 
lican projects. Five of their number re- 
fused to assist in organizing the Senate 
unless a promise was given to come to a 
vote on three measures: farm relief 
legislation along the lines of the Mc- 
Nary Haugen bill, limitation of the in- 
junction power of the Federal courts, 
and investigation of the Administration’s 
Latin-American policy. Senator Curtis 
hurried agitatedly back and forth be- 
tween the offices of the embattled five 
and the Republican majority conference 
(majority only by courtesy) and finally 
gave assurances that there would be “no 
unnecessary delay” in bringing the meas- 
ures to a vote. 


” 


Compromise, at Last 
Macn % this assurance, open to 


several interpretations, was  ac- 

cepted by the “rebel” group and 
the Senate proceeded to organize by 
electing its officers. The little group of 
“progressives,” carefully emphasizing 
that they reserved freedom of action on 
every other vote, went about for days with 
the satisfaction of having excessively 
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worried the Leading Republicans. Then 
the Republicans gave the progressives 
some good committee assignments over 
the protest of the more conservative that 
“if you put those wild men on important 
committees you'll have hell to pay, with 
interest.” 

All the old familiar friends are there 
on the legislative calendar which faces 
Congress immediately after the holiday 
recess. Bills and resolutions on farm 
relief, railroad and Shipping Board legis- 
lation, alien enemy property disposal, 
labor disputes in the coal industry, Mus- 
cle Shoals and Boulder Dam have been 
printed on nice new paper, but about 
most of the major issues before Congress 
is a discouraging, battered, you’ve-had- 
me-up-before look. 

There is always something pathetic in 
the cheerful confidence of a new Con- 
gress that it will somehow be able to 
push through a legislative solution for 
the old, old problems. And yet, with a 
narrower margin of House control than 
they had in the last Congress, and with 
control of the Senate hanging by the 
precarious vote of the progressives and 
the deciding vote of the Vice-President, 
the Republicans are doggedly determined 
to offer the country a record of some- 
thing done, to earn a grateful vote. 


Peace Proposals 


N all the confusion of a pre-election 
congressional session, there comes 
now and again the voice of some 

far-seeing member demanding that “the 
greatest legislative body in the world” 
take some constructive action to promote 
world peace. Most of the domestic is- 
sues which it is trying to solve are a 
heritage of the World War; perhaps it 
is a realization of this fact, and of the 
growing public sentiment against war, 
which has put various “peace plans” in 
the forefront of legislation due for dis- 
cussion early in the new year. Three 
specific measures await action by Con- 
gress; and although Senator Borah ad- 
mits that there is little likelihood of ac- 
tion being taken on any of them during 
the press of domestic legislation, they 
are certain to be debated from the floor. 
At least the world will realize that Con- 
gress is giving thought to the greatest 
problem of all—how to end war. The 
plans upon which debate will center 
are: 

Senator Borah’s proposal for the for- 
mal outlawry of war. 

Senator Capper’s resolution for the 
negotiation of arbitration treaties be- 
tween the United States and France or 
any other like-minded nation, along the 
lines of the Briand proposal. 

The resolution of Representative 
Theodore Burton, of Ohio, for the 
United States to declare its intention of 
laying an arms embargo against any ag- 
gressor nation. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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When the children are old enough for school, the mother can make with a light heart for the commuters’ train and her work 


Baby Plus Job—By Choice 


A Writer Who Has Made a Study of a Hundred Women Who Are Wives, 
Mothers, and Professional Workers Helps Us See Vhy Women 
Who Can Afford to Stay at Home Still Need a Job 


AM always going to work be- 
cause—oh, I like it.” Mary 
Marsh’s eyes sobered as_ she 
looked up from the gurgling in- 
fant in her lap though her slim 
fingers never faltered in their deft 
manipulation of safety pins and diaper. 
We had come up to the nursery to “do” 
Mary Marsh Jr. for her supper and 
bedtime after an hour of tea and chat 
in a living-room as gloriously comfort- 
able and riotously colorful as only Mary 
Marsh could make it. The two big 
boys, aged seven and five, had proudly 
assisted at lighting the open fire, helped 
with the cookie plate and then torn off 
to see the new swimming pool receive 
its baptismal waters. 

Thus Mary and I were left to the 
gossip that big girls indulge in when 
they meet after several years of baby 
raising and home-making. The last 
place I had seen Mary was in the three- 
room flat she and Bob had moved to on 
account of the first baby. She couldn’t 
stop to chatter on that occasion because, 
said she: “I have an article to finish 
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and my weekly fashion copy to type to- 
night. 
I daren’t take time to be civil.” 


The baby’s due to-morrow and 
Mary 





By VirGintA MacMAKIN COLLIER 


Author of “Marriage and Careers” 


had a reputation for proniptness in de- 
livering copy. She exhibited admirable 
consistency with regard to the baby. He 
was born shortly after midnight the day 
I saw her. While she was in the hos- 
pital with him I went to another city 
to live, and this meeting in the new home 
was the first to bridge the gap. 
Meantime Mary had got herself two 
more babies and added to her reputa- 
tion as an article writer possessing in- 
telligence and an original point of view. 
Also, in the meantime, her husband had 
put through two successful inventions 
which made a modest fortune he in- 
herited at his father’s death dispensable 
but not unwelcome. From what my 
eyes witnessed Mary and Bob had had 
the time of their lives building a home 
that was a home. There was Mary’s 
secluded study done in warm, thought- 
ful tones, Bob’s laboratory with its shin- 
ing apparatus for experimentation at 
home, the swimming pool just completed 
that day, the scientifically equipped 
kitchen and laundry and now at last, 
the children’s nurseries, big, airy, sunny 
and gay without being fussy. More- 
over, they were rooms where it was very 
evident Mary knew her way about. 


“Funny to think of Bob and me hav 
ing a competence, isn’t it?” she mused, 
as I oh-ed and ah-ed my way through 
the heavenly place. “Do you remember 
how we scratched the money together 
to pay for Bob Jr.? I took in extra 
fashions and Bob did that tiresome test- 
ing job for the Lane and Ficke Labora- 
tories. ‘Thank heaven, he isn’t tied to 
routine test tubes any longer and I can 
maintain a blissful ignorance of what 
the well-dressed woman is wearing.” 
'¢§ UT you are still working.” | 
pointed an accusing finger at 
the half-filled sheet in her 
typewriter. 

“Oh, of course. I can’t help it. I’m 
perfectly miserable when I’m not stew- 
ing to get a piece out on time. Heaven 
knows there really is enough to do with- 
out it. I start the day by seeing that 
the boys are dressed, toothbrushed and 
breakfasted in time for school. When 
I have finished my own breakfast and 
got the household started, it’s time for 
Mary Jr.’s bath. But I couldn’t get 
through the domestic routine if I didn’t 
have a job that had to be finished staring 
me in the face.” 
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‘Why don’t you have more help with 
the children, Mary?” The answer was 
crisp and decided—like Mary herself. 
“Don’t want it. I like to do them my- 
self. I couldn’t understand them or 
get along with them at all if I didn’t 
wave the toothbrush over their heads 
and wash behind their ears and super- 
intend their spinach myself. But neither 
could I endure the house and all this 
silly complicated machinery of living’ — 
Mary waved a vague hand toward the 
green-tiled bath—‘‘and the kid problems, 
if I didn’t have something to take me 
into another world each day. Crazy, 
aren't 1?” she smiled ruefully. ‘But 
look at Bob. He’s spent half the night 
every night this week in his laboratory 
trying to make green house paint exhibit 
a nature and disposition it never did 
before.” 

Thus it was that in the middle of 
Mary Jr.’s disrobing, Mary Sr. reached 
the ultimatum that opened this chron- 
icle. 

Mary’s, perhaps, is an exaggerated 
case due to a definite gift. But hers is 
not an isolated case. Not if the word 
of one hundred professional women I 
know, who, like Mary, are running jobs 
and babies and homes and husbands, is 
worth anything. The psychologist, the 
pedagogist, the exponent of mental 
hygiene, have made it tolerably clear 
that “work is the condition of health 
everywhere,” that “work for everyone, 
a definite task, represents a vital func- 
tion in society comparable only to the 
constant metabolism necessary for the 
life and health of the human body.” 
These women use different words from 
those of the psychologist. They say 
simply that they are happier or that they 
can’t help working or that they are mis- 
erable without their old jobs; or, more 
explicitly, “I /ove to teach,” “Selling 
comes naturally to me, so no wonder I 
like it,” ‘‘Painting is the only thing I 
do really well,” “It’s fun to design a 
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The baby and the typewriter do not conflict 
in Mary’s household 


hat,” “I adore to plan the cupboards in 
other people’s houses,” “It’s a joy to lay 
out gardens,” and so on. 


“Has To” 
hh aot ont they couch their urgent 


need and desire in simple terms 

they nevertheless support the con- 
tention of the experts. Moreover their 
testimony strikes a body blow at the glib 
and too often unqualified statement that 
if a woman works she does it because 
she has to. And “has to” usually im- 
plies bread and butter to those who fall 
back on th’s easy explanation. They 
sometimes go further and claim that, 
“No woman with a good, comfortable 
home and a good, kind husband would 
work at a job outside her home.” Their 
tone implies that she is a fool if she 
does. 

Yet only eight out of a hundred 
women interviewed declared that they 
work for bread alone. More than that 
number find it necessary to join their 
husbands in wage earning if they are to 
have advantages and special opportu- 
nities for their children, but even these 
insist that other factors enter in very 
largely—considerations like their own 
need to release energies unused in the 
home-making job, or a groping desire to 
give added significance to that job by 
bringing a contribution from the outside 
world to enrich it. These considera- 
tions alone influence half of the partic- 
ular one hundred women from whom 
information was sought. 

The industrial revolution, ready ally 
whenever an attempt is made to eluci- 
date the tricky maze of problems posed 
by modern woman, assuredly took many 
of her tasks away from her by taking 
them out of the home and into the fac- 
tory. Most certainly it logically fol- 
lows that when this happened she would 
have to replace the home production she 
had hitherto furnished with production 
outside of the home. And undoubtedly, 
though it is too simple an explanation to 
stand entirely alone, this, in a rough and 
ready way, accounts for the increasingly 
large number of wives and mothers who 
are going into industry and offices to 
take up their share of production for the 
family needs. 

But there is a growing company of 
women, significant, however small it be, 
whom the industrial revolution robbed 
of something infinitely more precious 
than the literal spinning and weaving 
of clothing, the curing and canning of 
food. It robbed them of their own defi- 
nite task, of their concrete value in the 
home. Because, the more acute these 
women are, the less they try to measure 
their work of motherhood in concrete 
terms of good or bad children, loving or 
unloving ones. They know that in the 
care of their children, they have no 
valid personal claim on the results—re- 
sults which they dare not measure by 




















The dinner guests gone, Priscilla gets to work 
at translating 


fixed standards of their own. Thus are 
they shorn of their sense of power in 
overcoming definite obstacles, their sense 
of importance if you will, in the world 
of work, where man demonstrates his 
mastery over natural conditions to make 
them serve his own ends. It must be so, 
else why do these women testify as they 
do? 


Home “Isn’t Enough” 


HY, for instance, would Pris- 

cilla Elliott be agitating her 

small, dark, elegant head with 
its exquisite modelling over international 
relations by way of French and German 
manuscript translations for a firm of 
literary agents? Priscilla herself had 
rather live more simply and less con- 
ventionally than the big, perfectly ap- 
pointed city house permits. But her hus- 
band enjoys its luxury and the perfec- 
tion of its appointments and she agrees 
with him that it is convenient when 
they entertain celebrated personages as 
they often do because of his prominent 
position. Besides, Priscilla says the chil- 
dren surely get something from the 
stimulating atmosphere of a home where 
those who matter in art, literature and 
affairs, constantly come and go. 

“I must like it, too,” said Priscilla 
with generous candor, “or I wouldn't 
spend so much time on it, but it isn’t 
enough—it isn’t definite enough.” 

Priscilla’s sister added a word here: 
“Prissy worries us to death. She really 
isn’t a horse and yet she will stick to 
that translating job. But she may know 
what’s best for her after all. When she 
tries to manage without her job she 
goes to pieces. With it she accomplishes 
wonders. I’ve known her many a time 
to translate a whole manuscript after a 
formal dinner party and be up in time to 
eat breakfast with the children and take 
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care of the baby while his nurse is busy 
down stairs.” 


self. She admits she is rather ex- 

travagant in her desires. “I seem 
to want so many things,”’ she sighed. ‘‘l 
can’t be satisfied unless I see a great deal 
of the children, I like to arrange the 
flowers myself whether six people or 
none are coming to dinner.” My eye 
rested appreciatively on the exquisite roses 
at my elbow. “Oh, I spend an uncon- 
scionable amount of time on it,” she ad- 
mitted deprecatingly, ‘“‘and then I must 
add a job to it all.” 

It is true that Priscilla is thoroughly 
conversant with the inner workings of 
her complicated household. We were 
going out of the door together when she 
paused, her face intent with listening. 
I had heard nothing, but, halting too, | 
recognized a tiny wail drifting down the 
stairs. Priscilla looked at her watch. 
“He shouldn't be crying now. It’s his 
nap time. Don’t wait,” she pushed me 
gently toward the door, “if you don’t 
mind I’ll just run up and see if he’s all 
right.” 

Undoubtedly Priscilla does push her- 
self hard, but in her tense, energetic, 
conscientious way she is happy. She 
says she is and, realizing how she has 
struggled to have a job, it is impossible 
not to believe her. Brought up in lux- 
ury by conventional parents, she did not 
succeed in realizing her desire to go to 
college. Instead there were expensive 
tutors and years abroad. Finally after 
a hectic coming out and two years of 
subsequent gaiety, Priscilla took the bit 
in her teeth. She got herself a social 
service job—a good hard one. For three 
years she worked from nine until five 
and more for five and a half days a 
week. She accepted no money for her 
services because, by some quixotic process 
of reasoning, it made her feel more loyal 
to the parents in whose home she was 
living. 

“But,” said Priscilla, “when I married 
I burned my bridges behind me in a 
way. At last I was free to do a job 
for money—to find out at last if I 
really was worth anything in the open 
market.” 

Incidentally, a member of the firm for 
which Priscilla makes translations com- 
ments, “Of course, there are plenty of 
translators, but Mrs. Elliott’s broad in- 
terests and experienced judgment bring 
something to the discovery and transla- 
tion of European manuscripts which is 
invaluable to us.””’ No wonder Priscilla 
treasures her job and its palpable re- 
turn. 

There are more women than one 
might suspect in Priscilla’s category. 
Annabel Cheltenham is one of them, 
though her financial situation is rather 
different. Lecturer in philosophy at a 


Pras ste s holds no brief for her- 


girls’ college, she admits frankly that 
her family needs the money she earns. 


“A pertectly good, rational excuse, 
that,” Annabel gaily confessed, ‘‘but the 
real reason—why, | just have to.” She 
pointed to the littered desk, the stacked 
papers, expressions ot collegiate wisdom 
which | am told Annabel never fails to 
read and grade herself. ‘‘Even those! 
I love to teach more than anything else 
in the world—almost.”’ 

Annabel will be truthful. Swinging 
a slim foot and squeaking noisily in the 
inevitable swivel chair provided college 
instructors, she looked almost as young 
as she had one day last summer. ‘Then, 
under the blue filet that bound wavy, 
bobbed hair, her eyes shone unfor- 
getably in celebration of a tennis vic- 
tory over her two offspring. Despite 
the sobering effect of college walls she 
still looked young—certainly too young 
to be the possessor of two boys already 
topping her shoulder, an adoring hus- 
band, a Ph.D. and a serious job. 

The explanation of Annabel’s youth, 
which is not only apparent but chron- 
ologically real, is simple. There is 
nothing jaded or hackneyed about her 
attack on life and the things therein that 
she desires to make her own. Char- 
acteristically she went after the husband 
and the babies first. It was not until 
the babies were coming and growing 
from babyhood into childhood that she 
acquired the college degrees and began 
to teach. 


RS. ATWOOD’S parents were 
M as conventional as Priscilla 
Elliott’s. That is, in their 
dear desire that nothing should come 
between their daughter and a career 
of marriage and their belief that work 
for a livelihood was almost certain 
to do this, they followed the accepted 
idea of the times forty years ago 
in a young city of the Middle West. 
Yet when their only daughter declared 
her longing to do social work which was 
then just emerging as an outlet for 
woman’s energy, they permitted it, 
albeit with dire misgivings. Oddly 
enough, Clara Atwood’s social work led 
her into commercial design, which in 
turn carried her straight into matri- 
mony. Through the years spent in 
bringing up four children, she clung to 
her professional work, gradually building 
up her skill and earning power. 

At this point, so exceedingly have 
both Mr. and Mrs. Atwood prospered, 
the question of economics is practically 
banished from the picture. That it was 
never complicated by the modern credo 
of economic independence for women 
Mrs. Atwood gives earnest testimony. 

“Never,” she exclaimed soberly, ‘‘have 
I let my husband feel that we needed 
the money I earned. I didn’t want him 
to feel that his family was dissatisfied 
with what he could provide. Even 
when we were very young and he was 
working so hard to establish his prac- 
tice I simply did more of the house- 
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work.” She stopped and chuckled softly, 
“I shall never forget learning to scrub @ 
floor. It was a struggle before | could 
scrub without leaving rings, but in time 
1 came to enjoy it. Meantime I used 
the money | earned for my pet charities 
or to help along struggling artists.” 


LSO like Priscilla Elliott, Alice 

Carter met parental resistance 

when she suggested college after 
graduating from “a miserable little fash- 
ionable school.” But she was more elo- 
quent or her parents less impervious to 
the idea. At any rate she had just got 
a degree and a teaching job when she 
met and married a man who shared her 
interests and sympathized with her need 
for activity outside of the family. She 
stated with matter-of-fact casualness, 
“There was really no reason why 1 
should not go on with the program I 
had mapped out. We could afford 
plenty of servants—” she paused to 
interpolate, ‘but 1 didn’t have a gover- 
ness for a single one of the. five chil- 
dren. i found it much more satisfactory 
to employ a nursemaid and keep the full 
responsibility myself.” Then continuing, 
‘‘T have always had intellectual curiosity. 
I suppose that is what kept me going.” 
She did keep going—from teaching to 
research and writing in a scientific field 
where, despite the handicap of being 
born with a silver spoon in her mouth, 
she is a recognized authority. 

Agatha Inwood didn’t think about 
making gardens for other people and in- 
cidentally earning good round sums at 
it, until the four children were away 
at school all day. She is a reticent, al- 
most painfully reserved English wom- 
an. From the depths of that reflective 
reserve she spoke with simple force and 
directness. 

“There is no use blinking the fact 
that a woman has more creative energy 
than is used up in having a few chil- 
dren. I was always well, so I really 
enjoyed having babies. I must have 
something now to take the place of 
making babies—and I find gardens quite 
satisfactory.” She closed the subject 
with a quiet smile. 

For a good many years friends have 
carried from one to another tales of 
Edith Wilson’s prowess. Long since 
each of them has declared her despair 
of ever producing a devoted spouse, ex- 
ceptional children, deliciously cooked 
meals, or an attractive home to compare 
with Edith’s. Of her success in teach- 
ing English to the adolescent school girl, 
there is testimony from wider and more 
varied sources. It 1s not surprising, 
then, to discover her stating her position 
on this question clearly, definitely and 
unequivocally. After admitting that her 
salary is useful in stabilizing the ups 
and downs of a consulting engineer’s 
uncertain income, this is what she says: 

“My motives for doing an outside job, 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Photograph from Gabriel Moulin 


The main reception room in the luxurious new building of the San Francisco Women's Club, which houses many groups 


“A Club City Within Four Walls” 


The Beautiful Twelve-Story Building of the San Francisco 
Women’s Club Is Home for Many Groups Under One 
Roof and New Proof of Women’s Business Ability 


AN FRANCISCO, that majes 
tic city by the Golden Gate, has 
a lovely new structure to en- 
hance the beauty of its skyline, 
and it is the gift of women. In 
this big city many club groups had been 
accumulating building funds. All 
wanted downtown sites. But as the 
housing problem became acute, rents 
soared and downtown property values 
went beyond reach. At this critical time 
a few far-visioned leaders proposed a 
central structure to meet the common 
need: a home for various groups in the 
San Francisco City and County Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, which had 
formerly “lived about.” But because it 
was to be also a civic center for agencies 
of community betterment, many women 
outside the sphere of clubdom enlisted, 
too. 
In October, 1922, with no visible as- 
sets, a group negotiated for a lot, valued 


By HELEN M. KNIGHT 


President, San Francisco Women’s Club 


then at $191,250 and now appraised 
conservatively at $250,000. Even the 
$5,000 deposit which tied the option on 
that valuable piece of land in the center 
of the city was borrowed. Five of the 
leaders loaned $500 each, the San Fran- 
cisco City and County Federation of 
Women’s Clubs loaned $2,000, and a 
good club husband advanced the balance. 
A corporation was formed and its direc- 
tors authorized notes promising to pay 
$25,000 by the first of January, 1923, 
and the remainder at regular intervals of 
three months. 


Women were complaining of the 


- heavy burden of dues which club life 


imposes. ‘They were not hospitable to 
the thought of a big club which would 
impose more dues. Yet they were not 
satisfied with the idea of a_ building 
which would merely house groups. They 
wanted a combination of group housing 
and individual club privilege. So a 


unique plan for the maintenance of the 
proposed new structure was worked out. 

Three classes of direct membership in 
the association, a contributing member- 
ship at twenty dollars, trustee member- 
ship at fifty dollars and a_ life 
membership at one hundred dollars, were 
offered, all carrying club privileges for 
all time without dues or assessments, 
but differing as to voting power. 

A finance scheme including sufficient 
income features to carry the maintenance 
of the building was evolved and sub- 
mitted to finance experts in the com- 
munity. They pronounced it sound and 
workable but too daring for women 
without capital to attempt. 

We had attempted, however, and 
there was no turning back. A desperate 
campaign followed. The fearsome at- 
titude on the part of the business public, 
added to the scope of the project, ap- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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‘The Ambulance Rider 


Should the Woman Medical Student Become a Hospital Interne? 
How Will the Big Hospitals Receive Her? Here Are Answers 
in Vivid Pictures of What She May Expect 


T was night in one of 

the grassy squares that 

give New York a 

breathing space. ‘T'raf- 

fic swooped and hooted 
along its outer edges, but in 
the center there was a strange 
silence, made stranger by the 
heavy breathing of a crowd 
that pressed closer and closer 
around a man on a_ park 
bench. 

The clang of an ambulance 
bell broke its way into the 
menacing quiet. Heads turned, 
and silently the crowd parted 
to let in a policeman, and a 
slim young woman clad in 
the trim uniform of an am- 
bulance surgeon. 

With a quick glance at the 
limp and shaking little man, 
and a question or two to the 
policeman, she flicked open 
her black bag and took out a 
small napkin. 

“Stick out your tongue,” 
she ordered, and, wrapping 
the napkin deftly about that 
surprised organ, she pulled it 


pull so much tongue out ot The woman interne who “rides the bus’ 


firmly forward. The crowd 
gasped. Not one of them had 
ever seen so slender a_ girl 
so small a man. 
The feeble little man 
groaned with astonishing vigor. 


“T know it hurts, but you’ll feel bet- 
ter in a moment,” she assured him, and 
signaled the policeman to hold down his 
protesting hands. 

When she finally gave the tongue 
back to its owner there was quiet for a 
space of time, while she asked low- 
voiced questions and made rapid notes 
in an official book. Then the seizures 
began again. 

This time the little man shook his 
head and shut his mouth, but the seiz- 
ures hurt his chest worse than the doc- 
tor’s strong hand hurt the muscles of 
his tongue, and out it came, again to be 
pulled to its uttermost length. She sent 


By Mitprep ADAMS 





© Wide World 
"ain the service of her 
hospital and the public is no longer a novelty 


the policeman tor a glass of water, and 
when the little man was quiet, gave him 
something that looked like soda. 

“This is r.ght good of you, Doctor,” 
he said at last, and there was in his eyes 
something of the adoration of a spaniel 
whose hurt paw has been gently band- 
aged. 

“You'll be all right this time,” she 
told him, and he nodded, braced by her 
strong assurance. 

Slowly the crowd lost its solid stiff- 


ness and broke up into little groups. 
Voices rose to normal tones. A girl 


laughed, caught her breath, and then 
laughed again in hearty gayety that had 
about it something of relief. 


The little man who had 
monopolized fifteen minutes 
of the time of the biggest city 
in the country wavered to his 
feet, and, leaning on a kind 
arm, moved off weakly to- 
ward the subway. The police- 
man shoved his notebook into 
a deep blue pocket, and clear- 
ed a way down the long 
walk for the young surgeon. 

“Sorry to call you just for 
this, Doctor—” he handed 
her up on to the back step of 
the waiting ambulance. 

“Tt’s all right, officer,” she 
smiled. “That’s what we're 
for. And after that suicide 
you turned in this morning, 
there’s something easy and 
restful about hiccoughs.”’ 

With a gay nod at his final 
salute, the young doctor set- 
tled down on the long black 
seat, and the chariot of mercy 
clanged its swaying way back 
to the hospital. 

She was a vivid person, 
stiff and smart in tailored 
coat and skirt, very official as 
to blue cap, and very merry 
of eye and rebellious bobbed 
hair. The limp little man, 
the respectful police, the star- 
ing, slack-jawed crowd, made 
up only one incident in her 
colorful days and nights. An interne 
in one of the great hospitals of the city, 
she had been “riding the bus” for four 
months on end. Attempted suicide and 
incomplete abortion, fainting spells and 
fits, newborn babies, and dead ones left 
in subway washrooms—these and many 
other woes had called her up the long 
avenues and into the cross _ streets, 
climbing up tenement-house stairs and 
down into basement workrooms, always 
with her black bag and the skill that 
lies behind the level eyes and in the 
strong fingers. 

‘The most important thing to remem- 
ber is that you must always do some- 
thing.’”’ She voiced the philosophy of 
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emergency. “No matter how new the 
situation is, no matter how inadequate 
you may feel, the fact is that you know 
more about this particular difficulty than 
anyone else who is there. The responsi- 
bility is yours. 

“You see,” she continued, “as am- 
bulance surgeons we are the servants of 
the public. The City of New York pays 
part of the cost of upkeep of all am- 
bulance service. We can’t get impatient 
no matter how absurd the thing that 
calls us out. We have to administer 
some sort of first aid, even if it’s no 
more important than persuading an hys- 
terical woman who has run a pin into 
her arm that she hasn’t been attacked 
by a hypodermic fiend. 

“We have the rank of lieutenant of 
police, and can command officers to do 
what is necessary, but we generally man- 
age to get things done without leaning 
too heavily on that authority. But it’s 
there, if we need it. 

“One reason the police are on such 
good terms with us is that we recognize 
each other’s difficulties and cooperate for 
the benefit of the public. They try not 
to call us except in genuine emergencies, 
and we get there as fast as we can, and 
take up the responsibility. Both of us 
work for the city.” 


information that came from an- 
other source to indicate that the 
public scarcely did its share to make 
things easier. ‘Call the ambulance” 
seems to be the first refuge of excited 
minds in an emergency, no matter how 
slight. Out of a hundred calls that come 
in, only one will be a case which really 
needs the services of a doctor. The 
others recover, or 
go home, or were 
more scared than 
injured in the 
first place. 
Meanwhile the 
public goes on 
demanding speed 
and more speed, 
so that serving 
them as ambu- 
lance doctor be- 
comes a matter of 
extreme hazard, ihe. 
and even death. 
The young 
surgeon might 
well have spoken 
sadly of this, for 
she herself went 
on ambulance 
duty earlier than 
usual because of 
a severe accident 
to her predeces- 
sor, and during 
the summer a 
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former. class- 
Mate, one of 
Bellevue’s most 


brilliant and popular young internes, 
was killed in a collision. The tragedy 
was deepened by the apparent useless- 
ness of the sacrifice. He was speeding 
to a call so unimportant that the patient 
went home before the ambulance ar- 
rived. 

It is not so very long ago that the 
first woman to “ride the bus” in New 
York, Dr. Emily Barringer, was inter- 
viewed and photographed as a curious 
phenomenon. The very presence of 
women as internes in big city hospitals 
is a comparatively recent thing. The 
first one, Dr. Josephine Walter, was ad- 
mitted to Mt. Sinai Hospital of New 
York in 1884. It was thirty years later 
that Bellevue, the city’s biggest munici- 
pal hospital, and in many ways an ex- 
ample to the whole country, accepted its 
first woman interne. Out of the five 
hundred and seventy-eight hospitals in 
the United States approved for interne- 
ships by the American Medical Associa- 
tion, one hundred and seventy report 
that they accept women internes. 

Yet there are still old and conserva- 
tive boards which have never passed 
favorably on a woman’s application, and 
apparently never expect to. How much 
of hide-bound prejudice there is in this 
attitude is a matter of controversy. 

There are women in the medical pro- 
fession who find the hospital bars against 
them high and prickly. The New York 
Infirmary tends to feel that way about 
it. Dr. Martha Tracy, Dean of the 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania, said in a recent article: ‘The 


woman practitioner finds her greatest 
handicap today the difficulty, still widely 
experienced, in securing opportunity for 
hospital privilege.”’ 
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A woman interne at work in the surgery clinic of a Philadelphia dispensary. Every year 
more women are being accepted in the best hospitals 
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Dr. Bertha Van Hoosen, of Chicago, 
finds that forty-one hospitals report 
through their superintendents, in answer 
to a questionnaire, that women in- 
ternes are not as satisfactory as men, and 
is inclined to suspect that the fault lies 
with the women, saying “this is no time 
for the medical woman to dare lag be- 
hind or to look for special favors.” 


positions for observation feel 

that women have every bit as 
good a chance as men, and that the 
amount of preparation, the quality of 
work, the kind of temperament, are far 
more important than the sex of the 
aspiring physician. 

“Women must get over thinking of 
themselves as martyrs,” was the way an 
officer of Cornell Medical College put 
it. She had watched generations of 
girls go through the school and apply for 
interneships, and she spoke out of full 
knowledge. ‘Just as long as they think 
they are militated against, they will 
spend energy resenting that bogey which 
they might much better put into their 
work. As a matter of fact, here at 
the school we admit just as many women 
in proportion to the number of applica- 
tions as we do men. Naturally, there 
aren’t as many women who apply as 
there are men. ‘Therefore, there aren’t 
nearly as many women in a class as 
there are men. It would be manifestly 
unfair to put the class on a fifty-fifty 
basis when the proportion of applicants 
is perhaps one woman to seven men. 

“Throughout the nation the differ- 
ence is even greater. You see, there are 
still seven first-class medical schools 
which do not admit women, and only 
one which does 
not admit men. 
In view of such 
figures it is not 
surprising that 
women _ internes 
are still regarded 
as unusual. But 
they must not 
get the idea that 
they are mar- 
tyrs.” 

The  superin- 
tendent of a big 
city hospital 
called attention 
to the fact that 
there are matters 
of housing an@d 
a d ministration 
which are vastly 
complicated 
when both men 
and women are 
admitted. A hos- 
pital is seldom 
equipped with in- 
dividual rooms 
for its staff, and 
(Cont. on p. 36) 
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ECEMBER’S _ international 
events included a fine in- 
stance of peacemaking by the 
League of Nations, a dra- 
matic disarmament proposal 
by Russia, adoption of a violent anti- 
Red policy by Nationalist China, the 
blooming of a new friendliness between 
Mexico and the United States. At home, 
the wheels of Congress began to turn 
busily; the new Ford made a début 
which any opera star might envy; coal- 


mining troubles dragged on, with little | 


hope of solution, and the tragedy of the 
submarine S-4 cast its shadow of gloom 
over the holidays. 


The League Makes Peace 


HE power of the League of Na- 

tions and of Briand, in the League, 

were both shown to magnificent 
advantage when Marshal — Pilsudski, 
Dictator of Poland, and Premier Walde- 
maras, the virtual dictator of Lithuania, 
began mutual recriminations at the re- 
cent League Council meeting in Geneva. 
The tension between the two Baltic na 
tions had rapidly increased until hostili- 
ties seemed only a matter of days. “We 
will submit our cases to the League,” the 
two governments decided, for the force 
of world opinion was making itself felt. 
When the Polish Dictator and the 
Lithuanian Prime Minister came face to 
face the air was electric. But Foreign 
Minister Briand of France played his 
customary role of peacemaker. “You 
love each other,” he said to the angry 
men. “It is necessary.” 

Within twenty-four hours, a unani- 
mous resolution of the League Council 
declared that the ‘‘state of war” between 
Poland and Lithuania had ended. Rep- 
resentatives of the two governments will 
this month open formal negotiations to 
restore their relations to normal. The 
League will name a commission to ex- 
amine Lithuania’s complaint that Lith- 
uanian minorities have been wronged 
by Poland. The crucial question—who 
has a right to Vilna, the former capital 
of Lithuania ?—is left pending. 

That is one of the most troublesome 
of post-war problems. Lithuania before 
the war was in the Russian Empire. 
When the Republic of Lithuania was 
proclaimed, its eastern boundary was 
under consideration by the League of 
Nations. The League awarded Vilna 
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to Lithuania, but nevertheless a Polish 
army marched in and occupied it. Later, 
the Council of Ambassadors, a creation 
of the Treaty of Versailles, approved 
the Polish claim. But Lithuania refused 
to accept the ruling, closed her eastern 
border and declined all diplomatic rela- 
tions. The rights of Lithuanian minori- 
ties in Poland were the immediate cause, 
however, ot the recent guarrel, and 
thanks to the interference of Russia, the 
quarrel, which had flamed up almost to 
the point of war, became the concern ot 
most of Europe. Then Pilsudski and 
Waldemaras decided to pack their bags 
for Geneva. 

Both sides claim victory, but Walde- 
maras perhaps accomplished more for his 
country than Pilsudski did for his. He 
secured the League Council's admission 
that the status of Vilna was open to 
dispute. 


Good News for Germany 


HE third annual report of the 

Dawes Plan was recently submit- 

ted by S. Parker Gilbert, Jr., the 
young (and amazingly wise) American 
Agent General for Reparations. It had 
been awaited with more than usual in- 
terest, not only because of his recent 
“warning” to Germany against over- 
spending and overborrowing, but because 
the approach of the crucial fifth year of 
the plan made it probable that repara- 
tions would be revived as an issue. Mr. 
Gilbert’s report hastened that develop- 
ment. For he recommended that the 
total debt of Germany to the allies be 
fixed at a definite sum and that Ger- 
many then be left to settle her indebted- 
ness without foreign supervision— 
without, in short, §. Parker Gilbert. 
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The purpose of the plan was not only 
to stabilize economic conditions but to 
give time for national feelings on the 
reparation problem to subside. These 
ends, Mr. Gilbert seems to think, have 
been achieved. If he is right, then the 
termination of the Dawes Plan, if not 
at the moment in sight, is at least fore- 
cast. 

Though Mr. Gilbert repeats his 
warning of a few weeks ago against 
undue expenditures by the states and 
municipalities, he notes that the Reich 
has avoided the budgetary indiscretions 
of the past two years. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to find that a debate 
on the next budget was scheduled in the 
Reichstag a few days before Mr. Gil- 
bert’s report was made public. In mor- 
tal fear of what the young Agent Gen- 
eral was preparing to say, it was 
postponed until after the Christmas 
holidays. The bill providing an increase 
in pay for Federal officials, which called 
forth Mr. Gilbert’s protest last month, 
was, however, rushed through. Politics 
must have some consideration, and the 
measure carried in time for officials to 
receive the extra money for Christmas. 


China Breaks With Russia 


NEW and dramatic chapter in 
the history of the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Movement opened when 
the Nationalist Party drafted Chiang 
former Commander-in- 
Chief, as civilian leader and undertook 
to sever relations with Soviet Russia and 
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free the movement from Communism. 
Chiang Kai-shek will be remembered 
as the brilliant young general who com- 
manded the Chinese Nationalist Army 
in its victorious march from Canton. 
All went well with the Nationalists un- 
til they reached the Yangtse River 
Valley, for although there had been 
Russian Communists and their Chinese 
followers connected with the movement 
for some time, they had not seriously 
affected its character. In Hankow, the 
great industrial city on the Yangtse with 
its floating population of refugees, how- 
ever, the Communists found a fertile 
field for their doctrines. In time civil 
control passed to their hands, and 
Chiang, unwilling to accept dictation 
from people who were more interested 
in a proletarian than in a Chinese revo- 
lution, broke with Hankow and en- 
deavored—not very successfully—to set 
up a Nationalist Government along 
Chinese revolutionary lines, at Nanking. 
Other Chinese leaders came to his way 
of thinking, and the Communists were 
ordered out of Hankow. But confusion 
in Nationalist ranks continued. 
Recently the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Nationalist Party made a 
determined effort to pull the movement 
together, and began by choosing Chiang 
Kai-shek as civilian head—civilian con- 
trol of the government being one of the 
original principles of the Nationalists. 
Shortly after came the capture of 
Canton by Chinese Communists. This 
coup gave impetus to the Nationalists’ 
drive against Communism. Leaders of 
the Nationalist Party directed Dr. Wu, 
their Foreign Minister, to break with 
Soviet Russia, Russian consuls and com- 
mercial agents were given seven days to 
leave Nationalist China, and loyal Na- 
tionalist soldiers, who retook Canton 
from the Communists, began to round 
up the radicals preparatory to driving 
them out. Reports of a horrible mas- 
sacre of Chinese Communists in Canton 
appear to have been confirmed by re- 
fugees arriving in Hongkong. 
Meantime, Nationalist China is at 
the crossroads. Russia was its first 
friend. It now bans Russia, possibly to 
win the support of Western powers— 
and goes to violent extremes in the proc- 
ess. Whether the new policy will have 
the desired result, remains to be seen. 


Impeaching a Governor 


O attempt to untangle the legal 

snarls of Oklahoma’s most recent 

political quarrel is not a job for a 
layman. Its drama and humor, how- 
ever, are readily understood. Trouble 
between Governor Johnston and _his 
Legislature is of long standing. And in 
it his confidential secretary, Mrs. O. O. 
Hammonds, has a leading role. Mrs. 
Hammonds has a desk outside his door 
and works in closer cooperation with 
him than some of his opponents find 


agreeable. Her name came up some 
months ago, when the movement for an 
extraordinary session of the Legislature 
to consider the charges against the Ad- 
ministration began to take shape. A 
petition sent to the Governor asserted 
that she was Governor in fact. The 
movement for impeachment gathered 
headway. And last month, despite the 
refusal of the Governor to call the ses- 
sion and despite a ruling of the Supreme 
Court that the Legislature could not 
legally convene itself, the two Houses 
met. 

The battle between the Governor and 
the Legislature would have gone on 
after the usual manner of Oklahoma 
impeachment proceedings, however, had 
not Governor Johnston called out the 
National Guard to bar members of the 
Lower House from the Capitol. But 
the legislators were perfectly willing to 
meet elsewhere, and did so. Early one 
morning, dressed in bathrobes and pa- 
jamas, they drew up charges of con- 
spiracy, incompetence, and illegal use of 
funds against him. ‘These the Senate, 
sitting as a court of impeachment, voted 
to accept. A “moral turpitude” charge 
was then made in the Lower House. 
But it was not voted on. 

The citizens of the state, accustomed 
to these battles 
between Legisla- 
ture and Gover- 
nor, are reported 
calm, with the 
press supporting 
Johnston, John- 
ston standing by 
his guns, “Big 
Business” quiet, 
and the courts 
arguing on the 
question of the 
legality of the 
self - convened 
Legislature. The 
proceedings are 
so involved in 
technicalities that 
an early end is 
unlikely. 
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Coal—No Solution 


ID-WINTER shows no prog- 
M ress in settling the coal strike 

in the bituminous fields in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ohio, 
and the suffering of miners and their 
families is so acute that help has been 
publicly sought. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
it may be remembered, appealed to both 
Governor Fisher of Pennsylvania and 
to President Coolidge for action that 
would hasten a settlement. President 
Coolidge referred the problem to Secre- 
tary of Labor Davis, who with the 
President’s approval called a conference 
of operators and representatives of the 


United Mine Workers. This confer- 
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ence went into executive session a week 
or so before Christmas. But it was 
hampered by the refusal of some of the 
larger coal owners to attend. In a 
second appeal to these operators, Secre- 
tary Davis called attention to the eco- 
nomic and humanitarian aspects of the 
situation. He also pointed out that the 
public by now was interested and 
wanted to see some real move toward 
permanent stabilization of the coal in- 
dustry. But they prefer to stand by 
their present employees and policies. 


The Prayer Book 


HAT would Americans think if 
Congress should decide by vote 
how they were to pray? Fortu- 
nately there is no such _ possibility. 
Members of the Established Church of 
England, however, are not so well off. 
Their Revised Prayer Book, which was 
passed by the House of Lords, has been 
rejected by the House of Commons. 
Long ago Parliament asked the House 
of Bishops of the Church of England 
to prepare a new Prayer Book modern- 
izing rules of discipline drawn up in 
1662 and legalizing the already existing 
compromise between the High and the 
Low Church wings. After twenty-one 
years’ labor by the House of Bishops 
the measure was defeated, and by 
whom? By non-conformists from Scot- 
land and Ulster. Women and members 
of the House wept, and the venerable 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who was sit- 
ting in the gallery, was led away in tears. 
Opponents of the measure accused the 
Bishops of “surrender to Rome,” since 
the book provides among other things 
for the two opposing views of the Sacra- 
ment. Advocates point out that rejec- 
tion plays into the hands of those who 
seek disestablishment. Meantime a 
private Conference of Bishops has been 
held at Lambeth Palace to save the re- 
sults of long and arduous efforts to keep 
the two wings of the church within one 
fold. 
December 24, 1927. 
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Editorially Speaking 


Our Bow 


ITH this number the Woman's Journal 
makes its bow—still the /Voman Citizen but 
with a new-old name, blessed with memories 

of forty-seven years of vigorous fighting, constructive 
usefulness. We can wish for ourselves no better New 
Year wish than that we shall be worthy of our herit- 
age. Writes Alice Stone Blackwell, beloved edito1 
ot the Woman's Journal for so many years: 

“The old Woman's Journal, for forty-seven years 
and a half, carried its message to a circle of readers 
possessing an exceptional amount of intellectual, moral 
and spiritual worth. A list of its subscribers and con- 
tributors would include a galaxy of the brightest names 
of that half-century. May the new Woman’s Journal 
live as long, find as many powerful friends, and strive 
as hard to do good in meeting the new problems of 
the new day!” 


co % % 


Peace Proposals 


HE fine stir of public opinion created by the 

Briand proposal that a treaty proscribing war 

between France and the United States would be 
welcome to that country has brought forth not only 
Senatorial but House action. Senator Borah is an- 
nounced as the perennial supporter of his resolution 
calling for an international conference outlawing war 
between the nations. Senator Fraser, of North Dakota, 
has again introduced his resolution to amend the Con- 
stitution, virtually withdrawing the right of Congress 
to declare war. These two resolutions will not be 
likely to draw much support from the Senate at this 
time. Representative Fish, of New York, has pre- 
sented a spirited resolution. Congressman Burton, of 
Ohio, has introduced a joint resolution to prohibit the 
exportation of arms “to any country which engages in 
aggressive warfare in violation of a treaty 
or other agreement to resort to arbitration.” Senator 
Capper has made a more popular proposal and one 
that answers Mr. Briand’s suggestion more frankly 
than the others, but even his resolution omits one fatal- 
ly important point. Paragraph second of his resolution 
reads: 

“By formal declaration to accept the definition of 
aggressor nation as one which, having agreed to submit 
international differences to conciliation, arbitration or 
judicial settlement, begins hostilities without having 
done so.” The crucial phrase omitted should follow 
the above and should read, “Or, having submitted the 
question to any form of arbitration, refuses to accept 
the award.” 

The Franco-American treaty expires February 27, 
and some action of the Senate will doubtless be taken 
during the winter. If the people and their representa- 
tives, the President and the Senate, want to proscribe 


war between these two countries, no hole under the 
tence should be left for the war dogs to crawl through. 
—CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 


~ So co 


Good Will Toward Mexico 


NOR a first-class New Year's glow of optimism, 
k contrast our relations with Mexico today and 
a year ago. Great tension a year ago, certain 
oil men urging intervention, the State Department 
making a succession of wrong moves, and only the 
strong pressure of public opinion for arbitration, ap- 
parently, keeping the balance. ‘Today, a face-saving 
decision by the Mexican Supreme Court has relaxed 
strained nerves, a wise minister has approached the 
Mexicans with informal friendliness, taking along a 
humorist who is as useful as the race of jesters always 
has been in governing circles. And on top of that— 
Lindbergh, again ambassador of good will, again do- 
ing the right thing in the right way, and winning 
triends. Of course the loosening of economic tensions 
came first, but the value of tact and humanness—espe- 
cially with Latin Americans, who have suffered much 
from our sense of superiority—can not be overesti- 
mated. “The only thing that makes good will is good 
will.” May the spirit of Lindbergh, Morrow and 
Will Rogers be carried on to every Latin American 
country. 
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Our Naval Program 


HE failure of the three-power naval conference 

meant more than merely hope deferred. It 

meant the beginning of new naval building, 
and, sad to say, we are the beginners. There is before 
Congress now a naval bill which calls for a twenty- 
year building program to cost nearly three billion dol- 
lars. Moreover, the President, who opposed cruiser 
building last year, has approved, and sees no danger 
to peace sentiment in the three-billion plan. 

Viscount Rothermere, British publisher, cabling 
back home, says of this building program: “Since the 
German navy law of 1897, no such program of marine 
armaments has been launched in time of peace.” He 
blames his government—‘“if we had acted wisely at 
Geneva, none of this would have happened.” But 
should Great Britain carry the whole blame? Is 
there any reason, in anything that has happened or is 
likely to happen, for such an expenditure as we are 
asked to make—we, the taxpayers? Is there any 
reason for stirring the other nations to fear and dis- 
trust—when we have prided ourselves on taking the 
lead in naval disarmament? 

{n the Washington letter (page 12) Miss Hackett 
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quotes figures from the report of the Treasury which 
we can well read again: 

The world war cost us, from 1917 to 1927—$35,- 
119,622,153. (Please read that out loud—it’s dillions, 
not millions.) In 1927, 51 per cent of the govern- 
ment revenue went to payment of the public debt, in- 
curred as a result of the war. Expenditures for mili- 
tary functions, chiefly in preparation for future wars, 
absorbed 31.8 per cent. 

For “the ordinary civil functions of the government” 
there was left 17.1 per cent. 

Surely there must be some good reason to justify a 
preparedness program that would add nearly three 
billions to those high figures. What is it? Where is 
it?) Only Japan and Great Britain have navies at all 
in our class, and Japan’s is clearly not strong enough, 
all question of motives aside. Great Britain then? 
But that is unthinkable. If once you admit the obvious 
common sense that there is no menace hanging over 
us (except the danger of a competitive armament 
race!), none remotely in sight, you are left with no 
excuse save the value of ‘‘something to bargain with” 
at a future naval conference. And what a puny, piti- 
ful excuse that is. No, if we build, we build for just 
the same old reasons, and we might as well face them 
—we prefer to build for war rather than peace. 


* * * 


Why Begin on the Babies? 


T is a matter of deep regret that President Cool- 
idge, in his message transmitting the budget to 
Congress, should have referred to the Infancy and 

Maternity act as the place to begin discontinuing 
Federal aid to states. Does the President seriously 
advocate cutting off all Federal aid to all state 
projects? Congress at this time through Federal aid 
appropriates yearly about seventy-five millions for good 
roads; seven millions for vocational training under the 
Smith-Hughes act; over five millions for agricultural 
extension work under the Smith-Lever act; and under 
the Clark-McNary act it makes appropriations to help 
the states fight forest fires. The Sheppard-Towner 
act, for which Mr. Coolidge asks a total appropria- 
tion of $1,108,000, calls for the smallest amount of 
them all. 

The President argues (1) that it is unfair to payers 
of national taxes to use money raised in one state 
for work in another, and (2) that it is an interference 
with the vested rights of states. If these are objec- 
tions they apply even more to other Federal aid 
projects than to the Sheppard-Towner act. 

What this act really does is to make available to all 
the states the advantages which the United States 
possesses over every other nation, of being a big, united, 
and resourceful country. Why, for example, should 
not a sparsely settled and poor state be able to draw 
on the experience and expert knowledge of the health 
departments of the richer and older states? The 
Federal Children’s Bureau is the clearing house for 
such help. State officers who are working with the 
Bureau do not regard it as an interference, but wel- 
come its cooperation. ; 

That the taxes paid by the wealthier states should 
be used in such a tiny measure as is called for by the 
Sheppard-Towner act, to raise standards of health for 
the entire nation, does not seem to us unreasonable; 


but if it is, then equally unreasonable is Federal aid 
given to good roads, to education, to conservation, or 
to any other measure of importance to us all. 

If Federal aid must be stopped don’t begin on the 
babies, Mr. President, but on one of the man-size 
measures. 


% * * 


Immigration Red Tape 


ISS X, a graduate of the University of Stock- 
holm, came to the United States some time 
ago to take a course at Columbia University. 

She had a six-months’ tourist passport. Before this 
had expired, her talents and personality had led to an 
offer of a permanent position as teacher in one of our 
colleges, and she decided that she would like to make 
her home in this country and become an American 
citizen. 

But under our laws there is no way that she can 
now continue to live in the United States. Her pass- 
port can be extended for six months—that is all. At 
the end of that time she must leave the country. In 
order to become a citizen, she must enter the country 
as an immigrant; that is, she must take the long trip 
back to Sweden and be entered there on the quota 
list—a needless trip of seven thousand miles, an ex- 
pense of $400 or $500, a waste of time of several 
months. 

This is but one of many such cases. Men and 
women, often the kind that make the best citizens, 
are subjected to unnecessary hardship because of cer- 
tain cumbersome and ill-advised details of the immi- 
gration law. Surely the businesslike, efficient United 
States Government can find a method by which a de- 
sirable person, while remaining in this country, may 
be inscribed in the quota of her home country. 


* * * 


A Wise Word on Sex 
A NTIOCH COLLEGE, an interesting experi- 





ment in education, publishes a vivid little bul- 
letin. The following paragraphs are a page 
from a recent issue—a bit of sound thinking that it is 
a pleasure to know comes under young people’s eyes. 

“The restraints and reserves long maintained about 
sex relations have a sound basis—the demand that 
satisfaction of the sex impulse shall come through 
fulfilment of those obligations on which society is 
built. There is now a popular tendency to hold re- 
straint in contempt, to see the home as_ well-nigh 
obsolete. Yet the place of the home as the basic 
institution of society is secure. It alone can furnish 
that environment of mutual regard, forbearance, 
affection and understanding in which great lives can 
best develop. 

“The sex impulse, like every human resource, is 
limited. It must furnish incentive to carry through 
the difficult adjustments of the home, and for creative 
effort. If it is dissipated in other relationships the 
home is poorer, and its contribution to the enlarge- 
ment and enrichment of life is reduced. It is a 
sound social demand that the resources of the sex 
impulse throughout life be conserved for the creation, 
preservation and enrichment of the home, and for 
other creative accomplishment.” 
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COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


‘From Those Who Know to Those Who Need’’ 


HAT are the funda- 
mental differences in be- 
tween the two great 
political parties — Re- 
publican and Democrat 
—and their ultimate tendency ?” 

This question was referred to the 
Woman’s National Democratic Club and 
to the Women’s National Republican 
Club, and the answers follow. 

As might be expected, there are some 
differences as to the differences between 
the two parties as seen by themselves. 
Differences are the very breath of life 
to the parties. But to those who are 
seriously seeking light some quotations 
from the opposing parties themselves 
can not fail to be of value. 

Here is what the Republicans say: 

“From the Civil War to the present 
time the Republican Party is identified 
with the policy of development of indus- 
trial life. The protection of a high 
standard of living for the American 
workman by a protective tariff, the en- 
couragement of railroad building, the 
homestead laws, land grants for colleges, 
the maintenance of the gold standard, 
the regulation of corporations, the open- 
door policy in China, the expansion of 
American trade—these have been Re- 
publican policies. Do the Republicans 
follow Federalist and national lines in 
these matters, and is the opposing party 
still anti-Federal and sectional? We 
still find the same distinctions. 

“The very definition of ‘democracy’ 
is different to the Republican and the 
Democrat. To the Democrat, democracy 
is a flattening, leveling process. To 
the Republican, and here I quote from 
one not writing as a Republican, “True 
democracy must build up to the highest 
powers of serviceability the most promis- 
ing individuals. It must develop them 


ee 





under the essentially democratic teach- 
ing that, however great their powers or 
their freedom, they can not live to them- 
selves alone, but must devote all their 
powers to the good of their fellows.’ 
“Ours is the party that under Wash- 
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ington and Hamilton made a_ nation. 
Ours is the party that under Lincoln 
preserved a nation. Ours is the party 
with the definite purpose of using the 
power of governments to go forward to 
make a better nation.” 

Of their party principles the Demo- 
crates say: 

“Reading from the record of the 
years it can be seen that the funda- 
mental difference between the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties lies in 
their attitude toward three things— 


This is an information service in 
which questions are relayed for an- 
swer to experts in the organizations 
listed on the opposite page. Address 
your questions to the Weman’s Jour- 
nal Cooperative Service, and enclose 
a stamped envelope. The organization 
to which we refer them will answer 
you direct. Please be sure to ask 
definite questions, telling exactly what 
you want to know. 

We hope to announce in the next 
number the creation of a small beard 
of experts on vocational training and 
guidance, to divide such questions 
geographically, since there is no sin- 
gle national organization in this field. 


People, Property and Government. The 
Democratic Party, supporting the demo- 
cratic idea in government, has a history 
which indicates that People are consid- 
ered first and most important; that 
property is tremendously important, be- 
cause property belongs to people and 
their right to be protected in their own- 
ership of property is one of the inalien- 
able rights of all people; that government 
is an agency of the people to transact 
their joint affairs and look after their 
common interests—service in the gov- 
ernment to be regarded as a public trust 
rather than an opportunity for private 
gain Senator Fess, a Re- 
publican Senator from Ohio, gave a 
clear and concise exposition of the case 
on the floor of the United States Senate 
on the evening of March 3, 1927: ‘If 





he wants to know the difference between 
the Republican Party and the Demo- 
cratic Party, fundamentally, he will find” 
the difference in that the Democratic 
Party puts its emphasis upon the liberty 
of the citizens and the rights of the state” 
and local self-government as the major ~ 
thing, while the Republican party does 
not put it upon liberty, but puts it, 
rather, upon law and order, and, instead 
of it being States’ Rights, it is, rather, 
National Supremacy; instead of it being 
state sovereignty or local self-govern- 
ment, the emphasis is placed upon the 
exercise of power in the interest of law 
and order. That is the difference.’ 
Property first—Government next as an 
agency to protect property, with the peo- 
ple last of all assigned to the role of tax- 
payers in civil life and soldiers in time 7 
of danger. . .” ; 

This is a Democratic interpretation 7 
of a Republican statement. 

Here are some of the things the 
Democratic Party believes in: A scien- 
tifically adjusted tariff on a competitive 
basis; an income tax adjusted according 
to the capacity to pay of the tax-payers; © 
States’ Rights, or the Sovereignty of the 7 
States, as a method of keeping govern- 
ment closely related to and theretore 7 
responsible to the people.” 

Any student of this question should 
study the history of the two political 
parties, from Washington and Hamilton © 
to Coolidge and Mellon. The parties 
themselves are always ready to furnish 
information. As to the tendencies of 
the respective policies one has only to 
get some background of history and then |~ 
use one’s mind. 
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Do We Own Our Earnings? 


N what states does a man own his 
wife’s earnings? This question was 
answered by the National League 
of Women Voters in detail. The an- 
swer is, in seven states. In Arizona, 
if the wife is living with her husband, 
the wages which she earns become a part 
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of the community property, under the 
absolute control of the husband. In the 
enlightened and otherwise progressive 
state of California, we are told, “If the 
wife is living with her husband. 

the husband has the absolute control of 
the wife’s wages earned outside the 
home.” In Georgia the earnings of the 
wife are not her own unless she lives 
separately from her husband. In 
Louisiana “the wages of a wife living 
with her husband become a part of the 
community property administered by 
him. If the wife chooses to retain the 
administration of her separate estate, 
and she is carrying on a separate busi- 
ness, the income from that business does 
not become community property.” In 
Nevada, “when the husband has allowed 
the wife to appropriate to her own use 
her earnings, the same, with the issue 
and profits thereof, is deemed a gift 
from him to her, and is, with such is- 
sues and profits, her separate property.” 
In New Mexico the wages of the wife 
constitute a part of the community 
property and such community property 
is under the control of the husband. In 
Washington the wife owns her own 
earnings only when she is living sep- 
arately from her husband. In all other 
states the wife has a right to her own 
earnings. 


Plays for Small Communities 


SKED to name little plays, etc., 
A suitable for small community 
talent, the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association sent a list of non- 
royalty plays on which they checked a 
few titles considered especially good. 
“We understand,” they write, ‘the dif- 
ficulty which all the smaller communi- 
ties have in not being able to pay roy- 
alty fees, which the better plays require. 
Fortunately, there are a few of the bet- 
ter writers, such as Booth Tarkington 
and Zona Gale, who will permit their 
plays to be given without royalty. We 
suggest as an excellent evening’s enter- 
tainment for amateurs to produce such 
a group of one-act plays as Zona Gale’s 
‘Neighbors,’ Tarkington’s ‘The Tryst- 
ing Place,’ and “The Wedding Pres- 
ent,’ a ludicrous affair of an unidenti- 
fied wedding present. Another program 
might include ‘Uncle Jimmy,’ ‘Miss 
Civilization,’ and ‘The Silent System.’ 
‘The Colonel’s Maid’ is probably the 
best three-act play on the list, and if a 
play for women characters only is 
wanted, ‘Mr. Loring’s Aunt’ is a splen- 
did choice. “The Trials of a Hostess’ 
is another good play for women. If you 
care to write us, telling how many per- 
sons are available for the cast, something 
about your facilities, and a little descrip- 
tion of the sort of plays you have given, 
we shall be very glad to give you further 
assistance.” 
That certainly is real service. 
Regarding motion pictures for small 


communities the Film Bureau says: 
“Pictures shown in a private home, club 
or theatre must in all cases be paid for, 
as this is the only way that a return can 
be had for production costs. Prices 
range from $5 a reel up. A reel lasts 
fifteen minutes. If there is any subject 
you are especially interested in, I will 
be glad to send you a list of titles and 
prices. 

“The only exception to the above is in 
the case of propaganda and commercial 
pictures, which may, in some cases, be 
obtained at no cost to the exhibitor ex- 
cept for express charges both ways. Some 
of these pictures are unusually beautiful 
and very interesting. Many interesting 
lectures go with the pictures and, I be- 
lieve, there is no cost for the lecturer’s 


COOPERATING ORGANIZATIONS 


American Association of University 
Women (A welcome new name) 
American Cuitp HeattH Association 
American Social Hygiene Association 

Bureau of Home Economics 

Child Study Association of America 
Children’s Bureau 

Film Bureau 

Foreign Policy Association 


International Association of Police- 
women 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 


National Illiteracy Crusade 

National League of Women Voters 

National Municipal League 

National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing 

National Women’s Trade Union 
League 

Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America 

Women’s Bureau 

Woman’s National Democratic Club 

Women’s National Republican Club 


services, though you would probably 
have to provide your own operator and 
projection machine. The charge is 
usually $10 for the machine and $5 to 
$10 for the operator, plus his traveling 
expenses.” 


Wanted—A Little Bay 


E want to adopt a little boy 
between two and four years 
of age,” writes one woman. 
‘‘We have been investigated and passed 
by the State Board of Charities, and if 
you can advise us where to find a boy 
for adoption, I shall feel that the /om- 
an’s Journal has a real Cooperative Serv- 
ice. We have one little girl, eleven 
years old, and we want a little boy. We 
can give the best of references. We 
would give a boy a good home and an 
education and try to train him to be a 
useful citizen.” 

While this request did not come with- 
in the scope of any of the organizations 
listed in our Cooperative Service, we 
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undertook to assist in this worthy quest. 
As this letter came from a town in New 
York State the writer, already on record 
with The Child Placing Agency of the 
State Board of Charities, was put in 
touch, also, with the Department of 
Public Welfare, Municipal Building, 
New York City, at the suggestion of the 
Child Welfare Committee of America. 
And this interesting information was 
given: “For some time it has been 
quite difficult to secure a child for adop- 
tion, especially in New York, where the 
laws are very strict and where, in addi- 
tion, there are so many more demands 
than there are available children. An 
official of the Child Welfare Committee 
of America tells us that they have 
known of cases where there was a wait 
of several years.” Who would have 
thought that “little boys’ would be so 
much in demand? 


Rubber Stamp Voters 


HE next time I cast a vote I 
want to feel that it is as intel- 
ligently cast as I can make it 
and that it is my vote and not my hus- 
band’s second vote—with all due respect 
to my husband.” If a few thousand 
women felt as this correspondent from 
Idaho feels, how encouraged we should 
be! Don’t be a rubber stamp voter— 
no matter how intelligent your husband 
may be. Do your own thinking. 

This writer says she has been too 
busy earning her daily bread to vote, and 
now that she realizes the importance of 
voting she does not like to ask her hus- 
band which man to vote for. “Is there 
any way to find out what elections are 
coming up and who is running and what 
they stand for? How can I cast an in- 
telligent vote for or against a law if 
no one but the head officials at Boise 
knows that it is to be voted on?” 

The National League of Women 
Voters in replying to this very pertinent 
question says: 

“Naturally, the League is best able to 
give information in communities where 
it has an organized membership of its 
own, receiving copies of its publications 
and studying the public questions which 
particularly interest women voters. 

The year 1928 is of course one of out- 
standing political interest because of the 
presidential election in November. It 
should not be forgotten that at the same 
time you will elect in Idaho your own 
state officials, as well as many local 
ones. Where the League is or- 
ganized, preceding elections, we hold 
candidates’ meetings or send question- 
naires to the candidates to inquire their 
position on public questions of special in- 
terest. Even though nothing of this kind 
is done in your community, it is always 
possible to find out from your county of- 
ficers who the candidates are, and to 
talk with them or write to them in 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Learning bv Looking power house we saw one of the generators in action. Said 
e the engineer conducting us: ‘That one generator is making : 
‘tT? * . +, 8 . ° ° ’ 4 r 
<4 HAT,” said a New Orleans paper, “can the ladies enough juice to take care of the whole city of Birmingham.” ~ 
learn by looking?” This referred to the fact And we knew that at present eight such units are installed ‘ | 
that on November 14 two delegates duly author- and that the ultimate capacity is eighteen. | ) 
There still remains the indictment against the Government ~ 


ized by the Board of the National League of Women Voters 
journeyed to Muscle Shoals to get “first-hand information.” 
The editorial continued, “It is hard for anybody to get ‘first- 
hand information’ on something they know nothing about.” 


x 


for selling power at $.002 which the buyer resells for $.08. 
Admittedly that is a long jump. Should we consider other 
factors? What of the statement officially given us that the 


But what was it that the League wanted to know? Tech- 
nical engineering facts? Not at all—we are not a League 
of Women Engineers. The practical workings on a mam- 
moth scale of chemical formulae? Not at all—we are not 
a League of Women Chemists. What then did the League 


average gross sale price of all power sold by the Alabama 
Power Company for the calendar year 1926 was 1.02 cents 
per kilowatt hour? More important still, what about the 
fact that due to the uncertainty of congressional action the 
contract between the Government and the Alabama Power 





want to find out? Just this: What action by Congress will Company had to be made terminable at thirty days’ notice | * 
best safeguard the interests of the public in Muscle Shoals?— by either party? Such uncertainty militates against a high a r 
and what group of people is more appropriately concerned _ selling price. Even at the small figure of $.002 for the ten- — ' 
with such a question than the League of Women Voters? month period, January 1 to October 1, 1927, the revenue 

The League has been studying this question since 1921. received by the Government from the sale of electric energy — “ 
Recently it published a pamphlet that summarized the prin- amounted to over a million dollars ($1,020,535.78). my 
cipal facts about Muscle Shoals as they appeared in Congres- Where does the National Defense Act come in—the Act ‘ 
sional hearings and reports. But questions women voters like that authorized all the construction at Muscle Shoals? The j 
to ask are not always answered in such official documents. plant was to be built to produce nitrates for munitions in time 7 ' 
For instance, in League meetings recently incidents like these of war and for fertilizers and other useful products in time ~ “ 
occurred: of peace. It is now a time of peace. What about fertilizers? P 

A woman from Alabama stated that the machinery at Nitrate Plant Number One is admitted by all hands to be i; 
Muscle Shoals was rusting away. Was this true? valueless as a nitrate plant. On the other hand Nitrate Plant ; 

Another woman from North Carolina said that with her Number Two is ready, relatively speaking, for nitrogen fixa- Pa 
electric light bill she had received a flier which said, “Don’t _ tion by the cyanamid process. Then why not turn the switch - 
believe all you hear about Muscle Shoals. There isn’t enough and begin? Because of this—that since the war and since the is 
power there to light more than one small town.” Was this plant was built experiments in nitrogen fixation have gone . 
true? rapidly forward and it has been found by the Nitrogen Fixa- a 

Another woman from the Middle West said, “If the Gov- tion Laboratory at Washington and by commercial companies . 
ernment sells power to the Alabama Power Company for that a modified form of the Haber-Bosch process extracts ‘ 
$.002 and the Alabama Power Company sells it for $.08, the nitrogen from the air more cheaply. What, then, of the prac- tl 
Government isn’t using good hard business sense. It ought  ticability of operating the plant if the end in view is “cheap be 


fertilizers for the farmers?” 

Nitrate Plant Number Two alone cost the people $75,000,- 
000. If not used for its original purpose it has much more 
than scrap value. Its equipment is such that parts of it could 
be used for the manufacture of carbide, of aluminum, and of 
other products. It can be leased or sold as a unit or as 


separate factories. 
Re sc 
We must be § : 


to demand more for its power.” Was this true? 

To find out the answers to these and many more questions, 
to see Muscle Shoals as it is, and to illustrate the League’s 
constant aim “to get the facts first” were the reasons for the 
official trip. 

And what did we find? 

First, we found the largest dam in the world—nearly a 
mile across, with a power house a quarter of a mile long. 
Second, we found a tandem lock with a fall of eighty-nine feet 


Saas reas 
7 


What of “munitions in time of war?” 
equipped for self-defense and Nitrate Plant Number Two is 


aes 
— 


opening the Tennessee to navigation. Third, we found two _ in shape to meet our demand for nitrate for explosives. Does 
nitrate plants. this fact have bearing on the situation that in a few years | e 

What of that woman who said the machinery was rusting the commercial plants of the country will have capacity ade- © th 
to pieces? She must not have taken a trip through the nitrate quate to meet our needs in time of war? Might then the ae 
plants as we did. Of course, during nine years of inactivity wisest solution be to let Nitrate Plant Number Two continue SI 
such things as leather belts do deteriorate, but the machinery in stand-by condition until such a time and then dispose of 7 
well-house is being carefully kept in “stand-by” condition. the plant as above indicated? ta 
Through all the years that Muscle Shoals has been a political At any rate the League study that began in 1921 is not si 


over. There is still much to be learned by looking—by look- | 
ing calmly and clearly through rumors, self-interested state- | — 
ments, and prejudice for the facts that alone make a voter's 
opinion worth while—JuL1aA Marcaret Hicks. 





football in Congress the engineers on the job have kept the 
plant shipshape. 

What of the flier that said there is not enough power at 
Muscle Shoals to light more than one small town? In the 
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A Manufacturers’ Program for Children 


HE National Association of Manufacturers has an- 

§ nounced through its Junior Education and Employment 

Committee a program “for the further protection of 
children fourteen and fifteen years old.” A pronouncement 
on such a subject by this largest association of factory em- 
ployers will be eagerly scanned by those concerned to safe- 
guard the welfare of children in an industrial age. 

What is meant by “further protection”? On this phrase 
turns the whole significance of the Association’s program for 
the betterment of existing standards, or, on the other hand, 
for arresting progress and subtly undermining standards 
already achieved. Unfortunately the Junior Education and 
Employment Committee does not explain the phrase. It must, 
therefore, be interpreted through analysis of the program 
itself, and through the Association’s own record on child labor 
questions. 

In the first place, in some of its provisions, as in the require- 
ment of “an employment certificate issued under state au- 
thority for each job applied for under a different employer,” 
the program recommends a method of issuance adopted only 
in a few states. In others, as in the requirement for com- 
pletion of the sixth grade, it is in advance of the standard in 
many states. If we could assume that the Association would 
direct its energies to bringing the backward states up to the 
levels proclaimed, then we could welcome the program as a 
real spur to states where children are now least protected. If, 
and only if, the program is a pro- 
gram of action to raise trailing 
standards does it offer promise of 
improved conditions. 

There is another side, and a 
dangerous one. Some of the pro- 
visions fall so far below legisla- 
tion already enacted in many 
states that an effort to establish 
them generally would halt the 
whole forward course of child 
protective and educational effort, 
imperil safeguards already estab- 
lished, and dislocate the machin- 
ery of enforcement. 

It is hard to escape the impli- 
cation, though it is not expressly 
stated, that children above the 
age of fifteen are not regarded by 
the Association as entitled to any 
legal protection not accorded 
the adult worker. Yet statutes 
regulating employment up _ to 
eighteen years are commonplace 
today. Again, despite the fact 
that nineteen states already have 
a higher requirement, the pro- 
gram sets the sixth grade as the 
goal of educational attainment, 
after which the authority of the 
school over the child is to be re- 
laxed. Although granting that 
some states may reasonably experiment with higher standards, 
the Association states “in no case should these standards prevent 
the employment of physically able children over fourteen who 
are unable or unwilling to go further in school than the sixth 
grade, and who, in the judgment of their parents or guardians 
would be better employed at work.”: If our experience has 
taught us anything it is that the power of exemption from the 
educational standards established should be in the hands of 
school authorities only. 





Mrs. Avis Ring Ninabuck, new chairman of the League's 
Committee on Women in Industry 
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The Manufacturers propose a forty-eight-hour week—but 
a week that is unenforceable without the eight-hour day 
which all enforcement experience indicates to be essential. 
Under the Association program it would be possible for a 
child to work fourteen hours a day since the span allowed 
from seven in the morning until nine at night makes it impos- 
sible to enforce an eight-hour day. Why do the Manufac- 
turers propose a nine o'clock closing hour when already forty- 
one states enforce an earlier hour, indicating how completely 
public opinion frowns on evening work ? 

“The strengthening of laws forbidding the employment of 
children in hazardous occupations by more carefully defining 
the specific hazards” is too loose to be satisfying, particularly 
as enforcement authorities contend that to keep pace with 
rapidly changing industrial conditions some state authority 
should have power to extend the specified list. Moreover, we 
miss any statement concerning the employer’s liability for 
industrial accidents to children. It is a crying evil that in 
a number of states statutes specifically exempt employers from 
financial responsibility where children are illegally employed. 

Such are some of the considerations which must suggest to 
women that the need for vigilance and study of the child labor 
situation is increased, not lessened, by the appearance of this 
program. The education and employment of children are 
matters both too technical and too serious to be left to the 
consideration, even the most conscientious, of organizations 
which by their very reason for being are preoccupied with 
financial and industrial objects. —GLapys Harrison. 


The President Speaks 


E should continue to pro- 
mote peace by our ex- 
ample and fortify it by 

such international covenants 
against war as we are permitted 
under our Constitution to make.” 

These are the words of Presi- 
dent Coolidge in concluding his 
remarks on foreign relations in 
his message to the Congress. Not 
a word about arbitration as such. 
There is only the promise on the 
part of the Administration—a 
promise which has a consistent 
record to sustain it—that pro- 
posals for promoting the peace of 
the world will receive sympa- 
thetic and careful consideration. 

“The last year has seen con- 
siderable changes in the problem 
of Muscle Shoals,” the message 
continucd leaving ‘‘this 
project mostly concerned with 
power. It should, nevertheless, 
continue to be dedicated to agri- 
culture. It is probable that this 
desire can be best served by dis- 
posing of the plant and applying 
the revenues to research for methods of more econ- 
omical production of centralized fertilizer and to 
stimulating its use on the farm.” 

The League believes public opinion will not approve hasty 
disposal of this public property. While taking no position on 
public operation in general, the League recognizes a need for 
testing the merits of public and private operation of power 
enterprises and favors, therefore, development of Muscle 
Shoals through the continuation of governmental operation. 
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National Council of Women 


OR a week, December 5-10, the Na- 
tional Council of Women met in 
convention — listening, — discussing, 
strengthening ties, deepening the chan- 
nels of organized women’s interests. It 
was a convention that brought together, 
on common ground, representatives of 





thirty-four different organizations—a 
gathering that showed the essential 


quality of the Council as a meeting 
ground for different races, creeds and 
colors. Here were colored women, Jew- 
ish groups, Mormon groups, Y. W. C. 
A. women, as well as an unusual range 
of club  workers—including Needle- 
workers and Women Voters—in one 
fine harmony. It was a convention with 
an exceptionally interesting program, 
too, and one that testified eloquently, 
in the vitality and variety of subjects 
and the efhciency of arrangements, to 
the ability of the Council’s president, 
Dr. Valeria H. Parker, and her asso- 
ciates. 

The convention marked the fortieth 
anniversary of the founding of the or- 
ganization, and the eightieth anniver- 
sary of the famous Woman’s Rights 
Convention at Seneca Falls. Early in 
1888, as a result of conferences cele- 
brating that historic meeting, the idea 
of the Councils—National and Interna- 
tional—was launched. Thirty-eight na- 
tions now have National Councils, each 
designed as the coordinating organiza- 
tion for women’s activities in its coun- 
try. In many countries the Council is 
the chief agency for furthering women’s 
progress. In the United States, as Dr. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, the Council’s 
Honorary President, explained recently 
in our pages, some of the daughter or- 
ganizations have outstripped their parent 
in strength. And so because a question 
had been raised of the National Coun- 
cil’s place and function, a Reorganization 
Committee, under the devoted leadership 
of Mrs. Spencer, had been hard at work 
inquiring, searching, planning. The out- 
come was the adoption of a plan which, 
climaxing a fine convention, gave promise 
of a new vitality in the Council’s work. 
First of all, a headquarters—established 
for the first time by Dr. Parker—will 
be strengthened and made permanent. 
Here the clearing-house idea, supported 
by an enlarged budget, is to be worked 
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Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 





Underwood and Underwood 
Dr. Valeria H. Parker 


out: information concerning women’s 
activties, and the activities of scientific 
agencies working on subjects in organ- 
ized: women’s programs, will be made 
available, and so opportunity to avoid 
duplication will at least be offered. 
Further, the open-forum principle will 
prevail at future conventions, as it did 
at this one—again thanks to Dr. Parker. 
Freedom of discussion on any and all 
controversial subjects, but no resolu- 
tions, will be the rule. Obviously, ac- 
tion is best left to each of the member 
groups. Finally, a special form of mem- 
bership was created for organizations 
consisting of both men and women, so 
that hereafter men may appear at con- 
ventions as “fraternal delegates.” 
Discussion at the December conven- 
tion was of a remarkably high order— 
whether of the Children’s Bureau and 
the growing opposition directed against 
it; flood control; proposed amendments 
to the immigration law; Federal con- 
trol of motion pictures; “poison propa- 
ganda” against women’s organizations, 
or any of half a dozen other urgent 
themes. Important in the program was 
a first-hand report on the League of 
Nations Committee of Experts on In- 
ternational Trafic in Women and 
Children (to be noted later) by Bascom 
Johnson, chief of that study, just 
twenty-four hours home from abroad. 
Important and delightful was a Pioneers 





Luncheon, presided over by Dr. Spen- § ¢j 
cer, who herself sums up fifty years and 9K 
more of the country’s story of women. 7) A 
Here some of the great names of the © j; 


early suffrage days, the Council’s found- © wy, 
ers, were represented, some by their 7 yw) 


daughters, others by appropriate friends 
or followers. It was an occasion that % 


set a high standard for today’s workers, 
reminded of such pioneers as the Black- 9H, 
wells and Lucy Stone, Julia Ward @ th 
Howe, Susan B. Anthony and others. Fda 
The Council was fortunate in win- 9 mx 
ning Dr. Parker’s consent (after she § hit 


had refused to allow her name to be § 
put in nomination) to hold the _presi- 
dency until certain matters can be dis- 
the adjourned meeting in 
The other officers are: first 


cussed at 
February. 


vice-president, Mrs. Frances E. Burns, 9 an 
ot Detroit; second vice-president, Mrs. § orc 
Theodore J. Louden, of Bloomington, © the 


Indiana; third vice-president, Miss | get 


Anna Gordon, of Evanston, Illinois; § Jeg 
fourth vice-president, Miss Lena M. §Op 
Phillips, New York, N. Y.; recording § Or 
secretary, Mrs. Estelle M. Sternberger, 7 wa: 
New York, N. Y.; treasurer, Mrs. § sec 
Clarence Fraime, Delaware; auditor, § jn 


Mrs. Anna B. Lyman, and correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. G. L. Swiggett. of Bon 


Washington. seve 
rais 

Rayna Prohme gers 

© whe 

“THE death of Rayna Prohme at- § mer 


tracted very little attention outside 
the radical circles that knew her and 
her work. But no story of the Chinese 
Nationalist Movement is complete that 
passes over the contribution of this young 





American woman to its development. A § Sep 
graduate of the University of Chicago, § furc 
she found her way to China and became § Brit 
sub-editor of a Nationalist paper pub- run 
lished in Peking. When the Chinese 9 Assc 
editor was shot and Marshal Chang § atic 
Tso-lin, dictator of North China, 9 repr 
threatened to suppress the paper, Rayna § won 
Prohme transferred it to her home, wha 
where she could edit it under the pro- §S!0ns 
tection of the American flag. She made & May 
her way to Canton later, and after the Mbut 


victorious advance of the Nationalist [dis 
armies to the Yangtse River valley, Wom 
turned up in Hankow. There she edited BY - 
the only Nationalist paper in English > Wes 
that was published in China. When 


Mrs. Sun Yat-sen, widow of the founder 


anc 
State} 
b May 
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© of the Chinese Nationalist Party, 


ws 
is 


went 
+to Moscow she was with her, and in 
Moscow she died. Reports testify to 


) the extraordinary vividness of her per- 


sonality and her devotion to the cause 


she had to journey so far to find. 


Laura Knight, A. R. A. 


NLY two women in one hundred 

and fifty-eight years have been 
elected associate members of the British 
Royal Academy. ‘The most recent re- 
icipient of this honor is Mrs. Laura 
Knight. Her predecessor was Mrs. 
Annie Swinnerton, elected in 1922. Yet 
‘it is interesting to note that two women 
were original members of the Academy 
when it was founded in 1769—Angelica 
Kaufman and Mrs. Moser. 
© Mrs. Knight is known in international 
art circles for her etchings and aquatints. 
) Her subjects are almost invariably from 


reise 


* the circus, the ballet stage, among holi- 


iday makers—wherever, in fact, there is 
and gaiety. She first ex- 


Royal Academy in 1903. 


¥ 


+ movement 
phibited at the 


A Woman's Symphony 


OMEN musicians have met scant 
hospitality in men’s orchestras, 
}and as a result here and there women’s 
orchestras have been built up. Though 
q the ideal is men and women playing to- 
gether, these all-women societies have at 
fi given women musicians a chance. 
}One of them is the Woman’s Symphony 
/Orchestra of Chicago. Its first season 
was so encouraging that this year it has 
jsecured Ethel Leginska, the first woman 
fin America to gain recognition as an 
‘orchestra leader of outstanding merit, as 
) conductor. The orchestra now includes 
Pissed to bet women and a fund is being 
‘raised to bring to Chicago women play- 
yers of the more unusual instruments, 
) whose places are temporarily filled by 
men. 


ne Retasit 


‘Mother India’”’ 


ATHARINE MAYO’S | book, 
“Mother India’ (reviewed in the 
September, 1927, issue), has aroused 

Hfuror of discussion in India, Great 
Britain and this country, and feeling has 
run high. In India the Women's Indian 
a Association, the largest women’s organi- 
) zation in that country, held a large and 
)Tepresentative meeting of men and 
women in Madras last fall to protest 
what they consider the wrong impres- 
g sions of Indian life given by Miss 
= Mayo’s book. Not only this group 


a 





Dbut many other Indian organizations are’ 


Pindignant at the exploitation of Indian 
a Swomen that they feel has been made 
Oy Miss Mayo in the interests of 
| Western domination of the country. 
§Gandhi has publicly denied some of the 
|statements attributed to him by Miss 
HMayo, and Miss Mayo in turn has 


offered her proofs. She has been sup- 
ported by many people familiar with 
Indian life, who claim the picture she 
paints is true, even though it is not the 
whole picture. 

In England two large conferences 
have been held on this book. Various 
Indian speakers discussed it before a 
meeting of the British Commonwealth 
League, and a discussion by missionaries, 
doctors, and “a was held under the 
auspices of the National Union of So- 
cieties for Equal Citizenship. This 
group hopes to arouse Englishwomen to 
a study of women’s condition in India, 
with the idea of helping. They seek 
similar action in this country. 
Contests 


Outlaw War 


© direct the thought of the young 

people of the United States along 
the lines of treaties to outlaw war, Cle- 
ment M. Biddle of New York has of- 
fered prizes to young people not over 
nineteen years of age for addresses on 
this subject. There will be medals 
bronze, silver and gold, and cash prizes 
of $500, $300 and $200. Any indi- 
vidual, club or group may arrange for 
such a contest. Full details, material 
and suggestions may be secured from the 
Committee in Charge, National Ora- 
torical Contest on Outlaw-War Trea- 
ties, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W.. 
Washington, D. C. 


President Pendleton 


T the Centenary Celebration of the 

University of Toronto, President 
Ellen Fitz Pendleton of Wellesley Col- 
lege received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. The event has even 
more than usual significance because of 
the international aspect of this distinc- 
tion conferred upon an American 
woman. 





Boston 


Studio, 
Ellen Fitz Pendleton 


Ye Craftsman 


The N. F. B. P. W. CG. 
WY ISS EMILY R. KNEUBUHL, 
ot 


Minneapolis, has been ap- 
pointed Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and 
Vrotessional Women’s Clubs to succeed 
Miss Emma D. Partridge, who recently 
resigned. Miss Kneubuhl is well known 
to readers of the Woman’s Journal tor 
her work as an organizer and lecturer 
with the League of Women Voters and 
for her conduct of city manager cam- 


paigns, notably those in Cincinnati, 
Rochester and Minneapolis. Miss Ruth 


Rich, of Jacksonville, Florida, former 
editor of the Jndependent Woman, has 
been appointed to the new position of 
field secretary. 

This year the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs is starting a movement to make 
the organization international. As a 
step toward securing the cooperation of 
the women of Europe in this enterprise, 
Miss Lena Madesin Phillips, of New 
York, President of the Federation, will 
head a mission to Europe early in the 
summer. 


More Doll Envoys 


OT long the liner JTenyo 

Maru arrived in San Francisco 
harbor from Japan, carrying fifty-eight 
strange passengers. They were Japanese 
dolls, correctly arrayed in court attire, 
sent as an expression of the friendship of 
the children of Japan for the children of 
America. Each doll is thirty inches tall 
and, addition to an extensive ward- 
robe of the costliest silk, each is the 
proud possessor of a trunk, a chest of 
drawers, a chair, a desk and a mirror 
stand, all of black lacquer trimmed with 
gold. 

The money to send these doll envoys 
and their accessories, valued at $200 
apiece, was raised by contributions from 
2,610,000 Japanese girls in kinder- 
garten and elementary schools. After 
being displayed publicly in various cities 
in the country, the dolls will probably 
be distributed to the various states. 

Last year the children of America 
sent twelve thousand American dolls to 
Japan to be distributed to the children 
of Japan under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on World Friendship Among 
Children. 


Notes From Abroad 


ago 


iL. first woman President of a 
Senate was installed on December 
1. She is Frau Olga Rudel-Zeynek, 
of the Upper House of the Austrian 
Government. 


The first woman judge in Sweden, 
Miss Mary Traugott, made her début 
at the County Assizes in Svartlosa, a 
few miles south of Stockholm, during 
November. 
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The first woman to be ordained as 
a minister of religion in Australia (the 
report comes from her countrywoman, 
Alice Henry) is Mrs. Winifred Kieck, 
of Australia. She is a Congregation- 
alist, a Bachelor of Divinity, and the 
wife of a college principal. 


Nicaragua evidently does not believe 
the theory that diplomacy is a hard field 
for women. Recently Senorita Emmita 
Canton has been appointed consul from 
Nicaragua to San Diego and _ Sejfiora 
Deifilia Viquez, consul general at New 
Orleans. 


The Study Conference 


HE International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance, with the women of half 
the nations of the world fully or partly 
entranchised, authorized a Committee 
on Peace at its Paris Congress in 1926. 
Its Chairman is Miss Ruth Morgan of 
New York. Under the auspices of the 
Committee, the first gathering, called a 
Study Conference, met in Amsterdam 
November 17th, 18th and 19th. Auxil- 
iaries of twenty nations sent delegates. 
The chief milestone marking progress 
was the fact that several women mem- 
bers of Parliament were delegates, not- 
ably from Austria, Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. Lord and Lady Astor 
were in attendance from Great Britain. 
Mrs. Moss, a regular delegate from 
Australia to the League of Nations, and 
several European women who have 
served their nations at the League in dif- 
ferent capacities, were also there. It was 
a meeting of women delegates, most of 
whom are distinguished in their home 
lands for public services of varying kinds. 
The program dealt almost entirely 
with consideration of the resolutions of 
the Economic Conference and the dis- 
appointments of the Disarmament and 
Naval Conferences. The chief speakers 
were men who had been members of one 
or the other of these conferences. Pro- 
fessor Thomas Parker Moon, of Colum- 
bia, author of “Imperialism and World 
Politics,’ represented the United States 
on the program. Miss Morgan presided 
at several of the sessions with great dig- 
nity and purpose. Miss Rosa Manus, 
who attended and aided the arrange- 
ments for the First Conference on the 
Cause and Cure of War in Washington, 
was chairman of local arrangements, and 
with her numerous committees left no 
zap in the plans. 

To the writer, who was one of the 
three American delegates, nothing was 
more impressive of the changes going on 
in Europe than one bit of news told in 
a spirited address of an Austrian woman 
member of Parliament. In 1913 no Au- 
strian woman could attend a_ political 
meeting or be a member of a political 
organization, and at that date one saw 
thousands of men training for military 
service in the parks of Vienna. Now, 


fourteen years later, one of many women 


members of the Parliament of that na- 
tion attends a Peace Conference and 
tells the remarkable tale that in that one- 
time conservative, aristocratic city, 150,- 
000 school histories have been burned 
because they untruthfully taught the 
glory of war! 

The Committee will continue to hold 
similar international conferences in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, the most pressing 
invitation for the next one coming from 
Athens. However, Egypt offered a 
tempting rival invitation, with the an- 
nouncement that all delegates would be 
cared for on houseboats on the Nile. 
Probably no peace conference will be 
held before the next general Congress 
of the Alliance, which will be held in 
Berlin in 1929. It was there in 1904 
that the Alliance was organized in its 
final form. It follows that 1929 will 
be its twenty-fifth birthday. An oppor- 
tunity to show the most startling change 
in the history of the race any quarter of 
a century has made, will then be the 
privilege of the Alliance —C. C. C. 


More Freedom for Students 
XPERIMENTS in education are 


not new, but every now and then 
a particularly daring one claims atten- 
tion. When Smith College instituted 
the Oxford system for her honor stu- 
dents, people scoffed. When the tutorial 
system was first introduced, people 
sniffed. And now that Radcliffe is 
going a step further, people will be even 
more skeptical. 

The time from the end of the Christ- 
mas recess until the beginning of the 
mid-year examination period is to be 
known as a “Reading Period.” During 
this time there will be no lectures, no 
section meetings, no tutorial conferences 
for sophomores, juniors or seniors. In- 
stead, the students will be given reading 
lists and turned loose to use the facilities 
of the college as they see best. Some 
professors expect a huge rush to the 
libraries and have requisitioned books 
accordingly. Others expect to see the 
students run wild. Students themselves 
express confidence in the outcome. 


CALENDAR 

Third Conference on the Cause and Cure of 
War, Washington, January 15-19. 

Child Labor Day—The last week-end in 
January. The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York, will 
supply material, free. 

Biennial Convention of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, April 14-20. 

Parents’ Exposition, United Parents’ Associa- 
tions of Greater New York Schools, New 
York City, April 16-28. 

Annual Convention of the National League 
of Women Voters, Chicago, Illinois, April 
23-28. 

Fourth Woman’s World Fair, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, May 19-26. 

Biennial Convention of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, San Antonio, 
Texas, May 29-June 6. 
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Child Labor 


(Continued from page 8) 


permits a fifty-four-hour week for chil 
dren in stores and entirely exempts can- 
neries from the hours of labor and 
night-work laws. 

Michigan children may still work ten 
hours a day and fifty-four a week, 
though with respect to compensation for 
accidents and the issuing of employment 
certificates improvements have _ been 
made. 

New Mexico also steps ahead in cer- 
tain respects, lags behind in others. Her 
minimum-age law applies only to work 
during school hours, so that children 
under fourteen may work whenever 
school is not in session. And New 
Mexico’s child labor laws contain no 
educational standards at all. 

In North Carolina children under 
fourteen are no longer permitted to 
work in factories and canneries, but chil- 
dren of fourteen, if they have had four 
grades in school, may work eleven hours 
a day and sixty a week—longer than the 
convicts the state “contracts out” may 
work. Rhode Island defeated bills in 
1925, 1926 and 1927 which would have 
reduced her ten-hour day and fifty-four- 
hour week laws for child workers. 
Texas improved her laws about hours 
of work for children under fifteen, but 
still has no age restriction upon the 
work of children in stores and many 
other occupations. JV yoming prohibited 
the work of children ‘in certain dan- 
gerous occupations, but defeated other 
needed improvements in her laws. 

Evidently we are still zigzagging! 
And the fifteen states mentioned are the 
ones in which marked improvements 
have been made during the past three 
years. 

In only five other states were even 
minor changes made in the laws. In 
the other twenty-eight states no advances 
have been made. 

“Our state laws do not,” the League 
of Women Voters says, “give full pro- 
tection against the evils of child 
labor—” and adds, “A Federal law 
gives all children at least a minimum 
of protection and encourages the im- 
provement of state laws.” 

Will the nine state legislatures meet- 
ing this year ratify the amendment? 

Some hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren are concerned in the answer. And 
it is pretty important—is it not—that 
these children, when they look back as 
one Reuben Dagenhart once did, shall 
not say—‘“they didn’t give us much of 
a chance”? 


The excellent address delivered by Dorothy 
Kenyon at the 1927 banquet of the National 
Consumers’ League—on the Child Labor Pro- 
gram of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers—may be secured by application to 
the National Consumers’ League, at 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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The BOOKSHELF 


] T is a strange and colorful world that 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick pictures in 
“d Childhood in Brittany Eighty Years 
dgo’’—more than eighty now, by the 
way, since the book was published in 
England in 1919. Miss Sedgwick makes 
herself the mouthpiece of an old friend 
who lived all her childhood in a feudal 
setting long since wiped out, where peas- 
ants knelt in the presence of their 
overlords, and utter misery was the 
shaky foundation beneath the aristoc- 
racy’s elaborate existence. It was an en- 
chanting existence, though, to the child 
who recalls it, and nothing about it more 
enchanting than the magic-touched orna- 
ments in her mother’s drawing room— 
unless it might be the sweetmeats her 
grandfather dispensed. A christening 
ceremonial; the old custom of baptizing 
the horses in the church; the festivals 
where Brittany’s celebrated crépes— 
something like the thinnest of pancakes, 
served with butter and cream—were 
baked beneath the trees: these are but 
bits of the color that, pointed by delicate 
illustration, make the book a charming 
experience. For skill and artistry, Miss 
Sedgwick’s picture of Brittany deserves 
honored place on the shelf with her 
novels—and this reader, for one, would, 
if the shelf were crowded, let a novel 
drop first. 





HE flaming genius of twentieth 

century youth is attested by a score 
of successful novels every season. To 
these young moderns particularly we 
owe the frank picture of their contem- 
poraries which is often so disturbing to 
their elders. While this reviewer be- 
lieves that their passion for “realism” 
has gone wilder than the actual life of 
which they write, we nevertheless rec- 
ommend shock-absorbers when mother 
reads some of the books about the 
“younger generation.” 

It is a relief, therefore, to discover 
a novel by a girl of eighteen which 
mother will cheer and which will also 
win enthusiasm from daughter. “Chil- 
dren of the Wind,” by Doris Peel, is a 
book that is wise and fearless, funda- 


mental and whimsical—a book written | 


with rare beauty of style, with rich 
sense of humor, and with a kindly un- 
derstanding of people. 

The story concerns two families (and 
a most officious neighboring family) 
united by the widowed mother of one 
Marrying the widowed father of the 


other. So we have not only the usual 
conflict between the standards of young 
folks and elders, but the jealousies and 
loyalties aroused by the presence of a 
stepmother and a stepfather. 

Yet Miss Peel has faith in her flap- 
pers. She believes that their honesty 
will in the end make them choose the 
“big things” rather than the cheap little 
baubles they may reach for first in their 
crude and headstrong desire for escape. 
Furthermore, here is one young author 
who is not afraid of sentiment and 
proves that she does not have to drip 





Bachrach 


Doris Peel 


over with sentimentality. Truth, as 
she sees it, need not always be stark and 
ugly but may be wrapped in tenderness. 

Incidentally, “Children of the Wind” 
contains one of the most delightful 
youngsters that has skipped through the 
pages of a novel for many a day. We 
are glad that Joan didn’t really grow up 
and that she has many years before her 
to be the heroine of other novels by 
Doris Peel. 


HE words “companionate mar- 
riage” are frequently used with 
but a vague idea of their mean- 

ing. In his book “The Companionate 
Marriage,” written with Wainwright 
Evans, Judge Lindsey advocates the 
legal marriage of two young people who 
are not in a position financially, or other- 
wise, to accept the responsibility of chil- 
dren. He would have society acknowl- 


edge their right to marry, give them 
lawful access to knowledge of contracep- 
tives, and grant them a divorce if they 
mutually ask for it. To make this pos- 
sible he advocates legalized scientific 
birth control with birth-control clinics 
for married women. He would have 
the law provide that where childless 
couples mutually desire a divorce, and 
the efforts of magistrates to bring about 
a reconciliation fail, the divorce shall be 
granted without needless expense or de- 
lay—with no more legal procedure than 
is required to get married. Eventually 
he would confine the right to have chil- 
dren to those couples that are physically 
fit and financially able to care for them 
properly. 

Judge Lindsey’s experiences over a 
long period of years in his court of 
domestic relations have shown him so 
many cases of moral delinquency and 
unhappy: married relations that he is 
convinced changes must be made in our 
social and legal customs governing mar- 
riage and divorce. His splendid record 
testifies to his sincerity ; but one wonders 
if, seeing so much abnormality, he does 
not exaggerate the amount of it in the 
average community. 

It is a problem which cannot be dis- 
missed with a word of disapprobation 
but demands study and clear thinking. 


WO recent books, each well worth 

reading by all honest searchers for 
the surest way to attain world peace, 
have one thing in common. They are 
“Give the People Their Own War 
Power,” by Thomas Hall Shastid, and 
“The Outlawry of War,’ by Charles 
Clayton Morrison. Each author has 
discovered the one and only road to 
peace, and cleverly points out why all 
other roads are untrustworthy—yvet these 
two “one and only” roads have no rela- 
tion to each other. 

The first proposes two amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
one taking the power from the Congress 
to declare war and giving it to the voters 
on referendur , the other putting all au- 
thority to le « money secured by taxes 
into the hands of the people. The author 
points out, as all writers do, that the 
power to get a nation into war rests in 
the hands of a very few. He claims that 
the masses hate war, which is probably 
true; therefore, he alleges there will be 
no more war when the people possess 
the authority to vote for or against it. 
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He believes that nation after nation will 
follow the example of the first country 
to make this the law of the land. With 
thoroughness and skilled analysis he 
answers every possible opposition to his 
proposal. Perhaps he is right. 

The friends of peace should be greatly 
indebted to Mr. Morrison for having 
presented the full case of the “outlawry 
of war.” This expression, put forth by 
Mr. S. O. Levinson some years ago, 
caught the public imagination, and since 
all advocates of peace wanted to put war 
outside the pale of law, “outlawry of 
war” became a slogan very generally 
used but carrying with it no particular 
meaning. Mr. Morrison, the eloquent 
editor of the Christian Century, an ir- 
reconcilable, and an ardent defender of 
the “one and only” substitute for all the 
blunders the peace people are making, 
sets forth the exact road to peace with 
great clarity, vim and enthusiasm. He 
expects the Senate to pass the Outlawry 
resolution, introduced by Mr. Borah. 
He evidently expects that some president 
of the United States will some day call 
a conference of nations, and this confer- 
ence will form a new League of Nations 
which will do three things: 1. It will 
declare war a crime and each nation will 
utterly renounce war. 2. It will issue 
from time to time international laws for 
peace, the first being one that declares 
waracrime. 3. It will set up an Inter- 
national Court that will settle disputes 
by the code of laws thus established. 

That this procedure is considerably in 
advance of the League of Nations plus 
the World Court is true, and that it 
represents more logical thinking for a 
world desiring to banish war few will 
dispute. The unhappy truth is that no 
nation, unless it be a small one, is really 
anxious to eliminate war; nations are 
willing to concede something, for the 
certain terrors of another war have put 
a scare into the political vitals of the 
strongest of them. Mr. Morrison is 
right, too, when he charges the peace 
forces with confusion of issues. That 
the outlawry method would be the sound 
and sure one, he will convince the 
reader. Alas, with nations, on the one 
side, that are not quite convinced that 
the time has come to really end war, and 
peace forces, on the other, that are 
equally uncertain as to just what thev 
want or how to get it, if they did know. 
we clearly perceive a long period of un- 
pleasant wabbling ahead of us. Very 
likely, given a century of wabbling, the 
controversy between war and peace will 
wabble up to Mr. Morrison’s program. 
Read the book; possibly you will help 
direct the wabbling in the right way. 

The book is full of good things to 
think over, and the only bad thing in it 
is the cynical comment on the programs 
that are unlike Mr. Morrison’s own. 
Personally, I am inclined to think that 
as all roads led to Rome, so will all 
roads lead to peace, since the human race 


is not yet civilized enough to think 
straight. At any rate, you will be wiser 
if you read these two books.—c. c. c. 


SLENDER book has been made, 

by Winifred L. Chappell, from 
the letters of Grace Scribner, the in- 
fluence of whose life, snuffed out by a 
careless motorist a few years ago, has 
gone on in quietly widening circles. A 
woman in an exacting field of social- 
religious work, there was little dramatic 





Anne Douglas Sedgwick 


to tell about her, but much of significance 
that interprets the title, “An American 
Pilgrimage.” Born in poverty in a 
Northern lumber village, she won an 
education by such stern ‘“‘working her 
way” as only hardy souls dare. 
letters give a glimpse not of an Ameri- 
can “success,” climaxing hardship, but 
of a rare personality ready to pay that 
price for the chance to serve humanity. 

“The Stroke of the Moment’ is a 
collection of opinions about the foreign 
debts, edited by Oswald Chew. It con- 
sists of articles by a variety of writers, 
including General O’Ryan, Owen Wis- 
ter, Newton Baker, Ambassador Her- 
rick, Clarence Darrow, Frederick W. 


Peabody, Professor F. W. Taussig and 





A Childhood in Brittany Eighty Years 
Ago: Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 1927. $2.50. 

Children of the Wind: Houghton, Mifflin, 
Boston, 1927. $2.50. 

The Companionate Marriage: 
Liveright, New York, 1927. 

Give the People Their Own War Power: 
George Wahr, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1927. 
$2.00. 

The Outlawry of War: Willett, Clark & 
Colby, Chicago, 1927. $3.00. 

An American Pilgrimage: Vanguard Press, 
New York, 1927. 50 cents. 

The Stroke of the Moment: 
Philadelphia, 1927. $3.00. 

The Heritage of Women: 
New York, 1927. $3.00. 
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Mr. Chew himself. 
revision of the debt settlement by Philip 
Snowden is included, as well as certain 
speeches made in Congress, containing 
many facts and figures. 

As the editor says, he has given a 
cross section of the opinions of those 
who seem to be actuated by high ideals, 
patriotic motives and a sincere convic- 
tion of the justice of their beliefs. The 


book is particularly valuable as refer- | 


ence for those who would like to see a 
revision of the debt. 


BOOK that will be widely read | 


by American clubwomen is Alice 
Ames Winter's “The Heritage 
of Women.” 


Mrs. Winter pictures the woman of 
today as the logical successor of the long 
line of outstanding women stretching up 
through the ages. The woman move- 
ment she sees not as a product of our 


time, but as continuous since Mother 
Eve—a striving on the part of women, 





mostly unconscious, to play their part in 
the world not only as females, but as 
half the human race in influence and im- 
portance, to win for themselves freedom 
for development and to contribute their 
share in the shaping of civilization. 
Mrs. Winter traces this growth through 
every country and civilization to the 
present day, through the stories of indi- 
vidual women. The book is a cyclorama 
of women, most of them familiar in his- 
tory, the story of each one told elo- 
quently and interpreted from the stand- 
point of wide reading and an inexhaust- 
ible fund of anecdote. Mrs. Winter 
gives credit to four races for the founda- 
tion of our civilization—to the Hebrew 
for our religion, to Greece for our stand- 
ards of thought and beauty, to Rome 
for our law and order, and to the bar- 
barian hordes of Europe for our preju- 
dices and traditions. The gift which the 
Virgin Mary gave to the world she be- 
lieves was that men might love woman 
not only for her body, but for her soul. 

More Than Wife: An interesting 
story, by Margaret Widdemer, of ad- 
justment in marriage when a young wife 
has a career and modern ideas of the 
marriage partnership—and is also ‘n 
love with her husband. (Harcourt, 


Brace, $2.00.) 


What Dreaming Means to You: A 
brief summing-up, by Mary Stewart 
Cutting, of the modern psycho-analytic 
explanation of dreams—the gist, in 
easily readable form, of many ponderous 
volumes. (Dodd, Mead, $1.00.) 

Saint in Ivory: The story of Gene- 
vieve, patron saint of Paris, humanized. 
(Appleton, $2.50.) By Lorine Pruette 

A Splendid Gypsy: John Drew: A 
charming account of the last tour of the 
country made by John Drew—written 
by Peggy Wood, as a tribute of affec- 
tion and honor. (Dutton, $1.00.) 
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Flame-colored silk curtains with cretonne draberies, black tables and chairs, make an 
attractive color scheme for the tea room of the Dayton Woman's Club 


The Club Restaurant 


By Cora S. HENRY 


This is the fourth article in a Service Department for Clubhouse 


Executives. 


In order to give this service its fullest value, we invite 


you to send in any questions on clubhouse problems which we might 
answer, either from our bulging files of information, or by securing 
some other clubhouse executive to pass on the results of her experience. 
Ask us questions—send us facts—and make this an Experience Exchange. 


HE Woman’s Journal has asked 

me, as a member of the Dayton 

Woman’s Club, to tell about our 
dining-room. It seems that in the 
Journal’s files of information about 
clubs and clubhouses, our tea room is 
conspicuous as one of the comparatively 
few on record as making a profit: Many 
clubs, the Journal told me, report that 
they do not attempt to make a profit 
from restaurant or tea room; others that 
their attempt does not succeed. So | 
was delegated to find out the secret of 
the Dayton Club’s success. 

First of all, I went to the manager, 
who has been with us nine years, tor 
correct information—and her answer 
was, “I’m sure I don’t know.” But as 
I have been on the board and a member 
and user of the Club ever since it started, 
I think I can tell, even if the manager 
is so modest. 

She is a careful buyer, watches the 
prices, deals only with reliable firms, 
and buys only the best of everything. 
Everything is kept under lock and key 
in a storeroom, and is checked in and 
out. A careful watch is kept over the 
help, and any servant caught carrying 
away food is immediately discharged, 
from the head cook down. But, oh, 


that food! That tells the tale, for it is 
not good one day and poor the next. 
It is always good, always daintily served. 
The manager makes out the menus her- 
self. Each morning her assistant brings 
her a list of every single thing left from 
the day before, and that is used over in 
some other way. One could never know 
that any article served was a left-over. 
The prices, too, are reasonable. <A 
sample regular luncheon combination is 
chicken cutlet, mushroom sauce, timbale 
of peas, hot rolls, pear and nut salad, 
tea or coffee—seventy-five cents. An- 
other, for the same price, is baked ham, 
candied apple, spinach, hot rolls, green 
bean salad, tea or coffee. A fresh vege- 
table luncheon is seventy-five cents, and 
there are always all sorts of other things 
to choose from—fruit or seafood cock- 
tails, delicious salads, and such a variety 
of delicious desserts, ranging in price 
from fifteen to thirty-five cents, that 
cho‘ce is difficult. No wonder there is 
an average of 125 meals served daily, 
counting parties. 
One day’s luncheon menu follows: 
COCKTAILS 
Crab Flake .40 
SOUPS 
Cream of Celery .20 


Fruit .30 


Chicken Rice .15 
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REGULAR LUNCHEON 
Baked Ham—Miustard Sauce 
Candied Apple 
Stuffed Potato 
Hot Rolls 
Green Bean Salad 
Tea or Coffee as 
Roast Chicken with Stufing 
Potato Puff 
Hot Rolls 
Pineapple and Green Grape Salad 
Tea or Coffee 85 
SALADS 
Tomato Aspic Ring, Chicken Salad Center  .65 
Fruit 
French Endive and Cheese Balls 40 
SANDWICHES 
Salad. .35 Toasted Cheese .15 
Tomato .25 
DESSERTS 


Chicken 


Caramel Cake 15 
Cherry Roll—Sweet Almond Sauce .30 
Butterscotch Meringue .30 
Frozen Macaroon Ball 035 
Tea Room Parfait 30 
Chocolate, Caramel or Vanilla Ice Cream .15 

30 


Chocolate Parfait 


Only luncheon and a $1.25 Thursday 
night dinner are served regularly, and 
there are no meals on Sunday. But 
many organizations are served with 
special meals, and the members give a 
great many private parties at the Club. 
Probably two-thirds build their lunch- 
eons around a regular luncheon, and in 
that way have lovely parties at very 
moderate prices. 

In eleven months this year $4,500 
was cleared in the tea room alone. 
Never has there been a year when we 
haven't made money. 

There is a cover charge of five cents 
for regular luncheons and ten cents for 
parties, and this fund is used to give all 
the help a very nice bonus at Christmas. 
Tipping, as in most clubs, is absolutely 
prohibited. 

The attractiveness of the tea 
itself of course adds to the appeal of the 
food. There are many’ windows with 
flame-colored silk curtains and cretonne 
draperies, an attractive fountain, black 
tables, with flame-colored stripes about 
the edges and glass tops, black chairs 
decorated with the same color, 
chandeliers, and a tiled floor. 

Counting the manager and_book- 
keeper, nineteen people are employed in 
connection with the tea room. There 
are eight in the kitchen, five regular 
waiters and a bus girl—all colored. The 
waiters and waitresses help take care of 
the house. Of course, part of the man- 
ager’s success lies in her skill at man- 
aging help. One of her special points is 
to insist that they shall always use the 
same recipes. New cooks or temporary 
workers will say they know how to pre- 
pare different foods, but she will 
answer: “Of course you do, but here you 
must do it our way.” The help are 
satisfied and there are few changes. A 
number have been there as long as the 
manager. They are content to stay not 
only because they have good treatment, 
but because they work with labor-saving 
modern equipment, including a_ dish- 
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washing machine, salad tables with ice 
compartments, dessert tables with a frig- 
idaire, a “kitchen aide” for cakes, salad 
dressings, etc., and of course a potato 
pecler. 

Since the success of the tea room is 
only one phase of the success of the 
Club, and we are asked about it so 
often, perhaps Journal readers would be 
interested in other details of our financ- 
ing. For in the eleven months of this 
year the Club has cleared about ten 
thousand dollars. 

That is the more striking because our 
Club dues are so low—only from $4.00 
to $10.00 a year—as the policy of the 
founders was to make it very demo- 
cratic. The dues and the stock are in a 
fixed relation to each other: any mem- 
ber owning ten or more shares in the 
Club House company pays $4.00. A 
resident member who owns no _ stock 
pays $10.00. A non-resident member 
who is not a stockholder—$6.00. We 
now have about 1,700 members. ‘The 
stock sells for $10.00 a share, repre- 
senting an equity in the property, and 
its present book value is 1414 a share. 

During the ten years since the Club 
acquired its own home, our assets have 
increased from $30,000 to $179,864. 
The Club has been financed in three 
ways: stock campaigns, of which we 
have had three; rentals from auditorium 
and sleeping-rooms, and the tea room. 
The Club owns two buildings; the main 
one holds the office, tea room, audi- 
torium, parlor, committee rooms (avail- 
able for any federated club group with- 
out charge), twenty sleeping rooms, and 
a suite of parlor, bedroom and bath for 
the manager. Several years ago we 
bought an old house next door, hoping 
that some time we can expand, but in 
the meantime it has been remodeled, 
having twelve rooms to rent. Both 
houses have kitchenettes on each floor 
for the convenience of the guests. 

The Club contributes to the Com- 
munity Chest and is a member of the 
Dayton Chamber of Commerce, with a 
representative on its board. 


To Clubhouse Executives 


O you like this Club Service De- 

partment? Is it helpful to you, 
either as actually worked out—in its 
early stages—or potentially? We should 
be grateful for your frank opinion. And 
won't you suggest any subjects which 
you would like to see discussed? We 
have on our own lists for consideration 
articles on Lighting, Refrigeration, 
Heating, Plumbing, Linens, Flooring, 
Cleaning Methods and Equipment. 
Letters have come in_ suggesting 
the publication of floor plans for new 
clubhouses; an article on stages—size, 
equipment, dressing-rooms, _ lighting; 
ways of raising money and of financing 
a new building. What are the most 
important ? 


Washington 
(Continued from page 13) 


It is comforting to think that Con- 
gress is at least considering peace pro- 
posals, even while it studies the bill 
drawn up by the Navy Department, in- 
troduced by Chairman Butler of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee as “A 
Bill to Provide for the Increase of the 
Naval Establishment,” and _ providing 
for the second largest building program 
ever laid before Congress. Secretary 
Wilbur transmitted to Congress the as- 
surance that “the proposed legislation is 
not in conflict with the financial pro- 
gram of the President.” Mr. Long- 
worth has assured the President that 
the House is in a “generous”? mood to- 
ward the Navy; and as the Big Navy 
men predominate in both House and 
Senate Naval Affairs committees, the 
authorization bill will probably reach 
the floor before it comes under real fire 
of its critics. Appropriations to carry 
out the construction planned for the 
first five-year period would be made 
in the regular Naval Appropriation 
bill, and here again there is sure to be 
a bitter contest, with the Big Navy 
group using the failure of the Geneva 
conference as ammunition. Many who 
agree with President Coolidge’s state- 
ment that “‘we should enter no compe- 
tion in naval building” are already 
asking embarrassing questions as to the 
need for a construction program which 
would cost the American people $725,- 
000,000 during the first five-year period 
and an ultimate outlay of $2,900,000,- 
000. From whom do we fear aggres- 
sion? In reply comes the well-worn 
argument: “In case of a future naval 
limitation conference we must have 
something to bargain with.” 

In the recently submitted report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury are found 
two of the strongest arguments of those 
forward-looking men who believe that 
Congress should act on some of the 
pending anti-war proposals. They are: 

The World War cost the American 
people, in the period from 1917 to 1927, 
the sum of $35,119,622,153, according 
to the first complete accounting yet 
made. (Treasury report, page 647.) 

In the fiscal year 1927 expenditures 
for military functions, chiefly in prepa- 
ration for future wars, absorbed 31.8 
per cent of the total government reve- 
nues; 51.1 per cent went to payment of 
the public debt, incurred as a result of 
the war, and 17.1 per cent to “the ordi- 
nary civil functions” of the government. 
“One-half of each tax dollar,” wrote 
Secretary Mellon, “is used for the serv- 
ice of the public debt. About one-sixth 
is used for all the multitudinous types 
of ordinary civil functions added to- 
gether. The remaining one-third is 
spent on military expenditures for na- 
tional defense or payments to military 
veterans.” 
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Those two statements seem to many 
who watch the march of public events 
the most appalling and significant which 
have come out of Washington in recent 
months. In the face of these figures, it 
would seem that the gentlemen on 
Capitol Hill, the chosen representatives 
of American taxpayers, would hold all- 
night sessions until something is done to 
put the United States on record as a 
leader in the world movement to abolish 
war. ~ 

Certainly the majority of American 
women want something done. Up to 
the White House Offices one bleak De- 
cember day walked Jane Addams. She 
carried a_ petition to the President, 
signed by thirty thousand women, urg- 
ing action on the Briand proposal for 
the negotiation of arbitration treaties. 
Mr. Coolidge listened sympathetically, 
respectfully, to this woman whom he 
has publicly commended as one of Amer- 
ica’s great and patriotic citizens. She 
carried away his assurance that discus- 
sion of the Briand proposal will be taken 
up by Ambassador Herrick with the 
French government. 

When women representing nine great 
national organizations gather in Wash- 
ington, January 15-19, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, for 
their third Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War, there will be more than 
one attentive ear cocked from Capitol 
Hill to see what the organized women 
of the country think about American 
policy on world peace and disarmament. 
There will probably be the usual out- 
burst of indignation from retired ad- 
mirals, isolationists, anti-everything-for- 
eign enthusiasts, at the idea of these 
women suggesting that there may be 
some better way to settle international 
differences than by hurling armies and 
battleships against each other. There is 
still a group who believe by a strange 
logic that every move toward abolishing 
war and limiting navies is somehow a 
break with the traditions of the fore- 
fathers, a menace out of red Russia, and 
a blow at the bulwarks of the nation; 
but the slow process of education for 
peace is already decreasing its numbers. 

It is a healthy sign that the Senate 
took cognizance of the Hearst campaign 
to discredit the Calles government in 
the United States, and that a special 
committee is now sifting the sources of 
Mr. Hearst’s “inside information” on an 
alleged gigantic plot to buy United 
States senators with Mexican money. 
Unsavory details of stolen documents 
and apparently more forged papers are 
being aired; the wholesome air of open 
investigation may blow away some of 
the unpleasantness of the journalistic 
“exposé,” gotten up to make a news- 
paper holiday. But the tragic thing 
about it is that no amount of explana- 
tion or subsequent retraction can quite 
undo the international bad feeling stir- 
red up in Mexico by such cheap journal- 
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ism, or quite erase the bias created in 
the mind of the uninformed American 
reader who reveres the printed word. 

The flight of Lindbergh from the 
muddy flats of Bolling field on the 
Potomac to Mexico City was made at a 
crucial time. It so far overshadows the 
effect of the Hearstian campaign of ill 
will that the Mexican Congress was 
shouting vivas for Lindbergh, Ambas- 
sador Morrow and President Coolidge 
at the very moment when Mr. Hearst 
was telling the Senate Committee that 
he believed the questionable documents 
recently published in his papers to be 
authentic. 

Lindbergh, flying the Spirit of St. 
Louis from Washington into Mexico, 
has in his own fashion probably done 
more to renew the sometimes strained 
bonds of Mexican-American friendship 
than could have been done by any other 
American; the effects of that flight will 
make the task of the Administration in 
cementing good relations easier; even 
Hearst and the oil controversy fade into 
insignificance beside the picture of Lind- 
bergh pelted with flowers in the streets 
of Mexico City. 





The Feet Speak 


“The time has come.” the feet all said, 
“To talk of many things. 
“Of shoes that fit and still have style, 
“And make us feel like wings.” 
This is no fairy story, tho it may seem 
a dream, 
There’s a shoe that will end foot 
trouble 
*Tis PEDIFORME we mean. 








Regardless of the nature of 
your foot troubles, “Pedi- 
forme” Shoes will aid you 
to regain normalcy. Write 
for our FREE Style Book 
A that tells how to overcome 
foot ills in the natural way. 


THE PEDIFORME SHOE Co. 


36 W. 36th St., New York 
322 Livingston St., Brooklyn 
29 Washington Pl., East Orange, N. J. 











Ambulance Rider 


(Continued from page 19) 


living arrangements must be practically 
doubled. 

Then there are difficulties of per- 
sonality and human adjustment which, 
complex enough under any circum- 
stances, become doubly so when the fac- 
tors of sex antagonism or sex attraction 
are added. The interne staff lives and 
works under very close and trying cir- 
cumstances. Temperaments become 
almost as important as adequate profes- 
sional skill, and there is no room within 
those busy walls for love affairs or jeal- 
ousy or special favors. 

Yet, in spite of conservative boards 
and difficulties of administration, more 
and more women are being accepted 
every year in the best hospitals. Belle- 
vue now has thirty on its staff of a 
hundred and thirty, a significant figure 
out of all proportion to the number of 
women practicing and studying medi- 
cine. The superintendent replied to a 
question about them, “They are like the 
men, good, mediocre, and bad. Nat- 
urally, we cannot make special allow- 
ances for them, or show them special 
courtesies. But we are glad to get the 
ones who will work on an even basis, 
and really, I see no reason for saying 
about them anything which could not be 
said of the men. We take them as a 
matter of routine.” 

This attitude, which is essentially 
healthy and modern, was echoed by the 
point of view of the young doctors in- 


terviewed. They worked hard, and 
were enormously interested in_ their 
work. They asked no favors and ex- 


pected no consideration on the score of 
sex. They worked on equal terms with 
the men, some of whom had been their 
classmates. 

The routine of an interne varies with 
the hospital. The ambulance surgeon of 
this story has the distinction of being 
the second woman to be accepted as 
interne in the hundred and fifty years 
of her hospital’s existence. When she 
entered she did laboratory work for six 
months. Then she “rode the bus” for 
four months and a half. 

It was spectacular and exciting, but it 
was also hard work. She was some- 
times “on call” for twenty-four hours 
at a stretch. There was no telling how 
often calls might come in. The tele- 
phone might be silent for hours, or it 
might ring every five minutes. It made 
no difference what the weather or the 
hour was. For emergency purposes, 
two-thirty of a winter morning in a 
howling blizzard was just as reasonable 
as two-thirty on a sunny summer after- 
noon. There was no knowing what she 
might find when she arrived—a killing, 
a fire, or a drunken bum. Whatever 
the problem, the solution was entirely 
up to her. ; 
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“And that,” she said with a twinkle, 
“is part of the fascination of it. There’s 
no time to plan a campaign or a course 
of action. You have to think on your 
feet.” 

When ambulance service was finished, 
a month and a half of laboratory work 
gave back to the young doctor the com- 
fort of ordered days. Then she must 
serve as senior interne in the wards and 
clinics, with full charge of all patients 
when the house physician is out. And 
last, she will be, for six months, one 
of the four house physicians, which 
means that she takes all responsibility 
for her share of the sick in the hospital, 
that she gives all orders and prescribes 
all treatment, subject only to the sug- 
gestions of attending physicians. 

It is no routine for a weakling. One 
must be possessed of abundant health, 
for the schedule takes little account of 
hours or sleep. ‘There is no such lux- 
urious thing known to an interne as an 
eight-hour day. One must be able to 
think quickly and surely, to carry re- 
sponsibility no matter how heavy, and 
to accept the blame when things go 
wrong. Especially, one must be able to 
stand up against the strain of dealing, 
not with material objects which can be 
repaired or replaced, but with life itself, 
and with death, which may be the 
penalty of a slip. 

Yet, with all its lost sleep, its sudden 
calls, its responsibility, the life of an 
interne has abundant compensations. 
An interneship in a big, first-class hos- 
pital is an extremely valuable thing. It 
is especially valuable for those who ex- 
pect to go into private practice. For as 
one doctor put it, “An_ interneship 
crowds into two years all the things 
that might happen in a lifetime of iso- 
lated practice. Every conceivable dis- 
ease, every complication of childbirth, 
every queer accident—they all come pil- 
ing into a big city hospital. And with 
that wide experience goes the opportu- 
nity to work with older physicians, and 
to watch the highest type of profes- 
sional skill. 

“From the point of view of the 
interne, those things are invaluable. She 
is a college graduate, equipped with 
four years of medical training, and an 
M.D. degree. In New York, at least, 
she has her state license to practice. If 
she went to a good school, she has had 
some hospital experience. She could go 
directly into private practice. But two 
years as interne in a good hospital will 
give her breadth and sureness that she 
could get in no other way.” 

Also, it is said to give her an intro- 
duction to hospitals that she needs. If 
she has served and made good as an 
interne, she is apt to find a welcome in 
that hospital when she leaves to engage 
in private practice, and her familiarity 
with every detail of one institution will 
smooth her path in making the acquaint- 
ance of others. 


When writing to the Pediforme Shoe Company, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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A Word to Pershing 
(Continued from page 9) 


\ tion started. We thought the professors 
" had convinced everybody. It seems they 
have not. Nevertheless, it is a bit shock- 
ing to see the old ghost walk again. 
Listen. Says the General: “If we 
'dare say that another war is possible, 
they term us militarists. . . . But I 
ask you in all earnestness, who in our 
country is a militarist? Am I a mili- 
tarist? I have spent my life as an honest 
advocate of peace because I detest war.” 
I read this article in the morning of a 
certain day, and I smiled as I saw that 
the brave hero was really irritated be- 
cause he imagined some one had called 
him a militarist. In the afternoon I 
heard a distinguished Congressman 
speak. He declared himself for peace, 
}and announced what he proposed doing 


Or ee 


ala leegl 


‘when Congress convened. Then he 
added, with much vim, “But I am not 
a pacifist!” I smiled again. By all the 


laws of the dictionary, General Pershing 
is a militarist, an honorable professional 
militarist, and by the same authority the 
Congressman is an honorable pacifist. 
Isn’t it pusillanimously ridiculous that 
two really great men lave been so 
dazzled by poor, cheap talk that they are 
actually sensitive about being called by 
their rightful descriptive titles? 

The middle name of the United 
" States is supposed to be efficiency. Well, 

here’s a great general who wants peace 

and yet he is scared of the mysterious, 
/unknown pacifists who are alleged— 
naughty creatures—to have called him a 
militarist. And here are the pacifists 
| wanting peace, wanting it intelligently, 
honorably, and unable to see straight 
because some ignoramuses have called 
them Red and they feel sore over it. 
Funny, isn’t it? How another genera- 
tion will laugh over it. 

I will tell you what I wish. It is 
that some man, either great or holding 
a great position, would call together 
‘the chief militarists and the chief 
pacifists and let them have a week’s dis- 
cussion of war and peace. It might be 
/a hot time for the first three days, but 
at the end of the week there would be 
no militarist or pacifist who would be 
ashamed to be called by his proper title. 
The militarists would have learned that 
very few want to interfere with legiti- 
mate preparedness for honest defense, 
but that there are plenty who oppose 
Preparedness to the degree that it scares 
the neighbors. They would learn that 
| pacifists are patriots of the finest variety. 
he pacifists would discover that mili- 
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tarists are honest advocates of peace and ~ 


high-minded, noble Americans. 

Of course, this will not be done—it is 
too efficient. It wouldn’t be good form. 
t is more in accord with the rules of 
society for each to call the other un- 
Pretty names, misrepresent each other’s 


character and motives, and go on con- 
tending for another century. Of course, 
this makes life lively for the press and 
for the gossips, but if the generals really 
detest war and want peace, and the 
pacifists really detest war and want 
peace, it would save the waste of a cen- 
tury if they got together and spent a 
little time talking about a way to get 
what they all want. Wouldn’t it? 

The whole problem of war versus 
peace is all buttoned up in the simple 
contest between two slogans: ““The way 
to obtain peace is to prepare for war,” 

r “The way to obtain peace is to pre- 
pare for peace.” The first is old; the 
other new. Both methods are running 
at present, the first as an organized part 
of governments and at the cost of the 
taxpayer; the other is pushing forward 
by voluntary work and contributions in 
the effort to change the first method to 
a better and newer one. The new idea 
is that those who prepare to the utmost 
for war get war; those who prepare for 
peace get peace. By the old method 
every government manifested animosity 
toward its neighbor. By the new 
method it is proposed to build up “A 
constructive foreign policy based upon 
world cooperation instead of force.” In 
other words, the old slogan of “Prepara- 
tions for war get peace” is to be sup- 
planted by a new slogan. “Those 
constructively, intelligently preparing 
for peace are going to get peace.” 

The General adds a surprising bit. 
“Now,” he writes, “we are engaged in 
another conflict, penetrating and_ insid- 
ious, led by so-called pacifists, dema- 
gogues and others who would undermine 
the foundations of free government. 
They employ even more dangerous 
weapons than shot and shell. Through 
unwholesome propaganda they would 
lure us out on the strange and unchart- 
ed seas of internationalism and com- 
munism.” 

Really, General, this is unworthy of 
you! What “pacifists, demagogues and 
others are undermining the foundations 
of free government”? Where are they? 
Who are they? Who are using some- 


thing worse than shot and shell? What 
insidious propaganda is on foot? If 
there are such designing persons, why 


does not the government drag them be- 
fore its bar of justice? We are trust- 
ing our government to defend us at 
home and abroad from enemies such as 
you describe. Why do you scare unin- 
formed war mothers instead of placing 
your evidence before the government in 
order that it may act? Why not at 
least name the enemy, so that timid 
souls shall not be plunged by these vague 
alarms into terror of any and every 


movement for peace and world friend- 
ship? 





The story of the Third Conference 
on the Cause and Cure of War will ap- 
pear in the February issue. 
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Ruth Bryan Owen 


(Continued from page 11) 


impressive atmosphere of affairs at the 
Capitol during her childhood and early 
young womanhood. 

If, too, Mrs. Owen is tolerant, 
gracious, unruffled by the exigencies and 
small tragedies that occur in her work, 
it may be partly because she has been 
privileged to travel about the world and 
to meet numberless varieties of people 
in it and so cultivate poise and breadth 
of vision. The wife of an officer in 
the English army, she has spent years 
of her life abroad; three years in the 
West Indies, three in England, three in 
Egypt and three years traveling around 
the wayld, visiting all those imagination- 
stirring spots that most people know 
only vaguely by name. During the war 
she was a nurse in Palestine with the 
English army; she was promoted from 
ward nurse to surgical and then to 
operating room nurse, and just before 
the armistice she went down to Port 
Said as an entertainer, singing for the 
boys in camp. 

This last experience has deepened and 
colored with emotion a_ conviction 
already intellectually strong, that peace, 
permanent and fool-proof, is an end to- 
ward which all citizens—statesmen and 
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laymen—must work. In all her ad- 
dresses, like Cato who terminated every 
speech he made on any subject with the 
final and familiar warning, “Carthage 
must be destroyed,” Mrs. Owen strikes 
the same solemn impassioned note in her 
plea for—not war—but peace, and arbi- 
tration of international disagreements as 
a means to peace. 

Work toward this end constitutes one 
of three major ambitions which take 
shape in her mind as she looks forward 
to the position which she hopes to fill. 
Peace, of course, she would work for. 
Her father’s daughter, a soldier’s wife, 
an eye-witness of the tragedies of the 
world war, she could do no _Iess. 
Florida, too, will enlist her efforts, heart 
and mind. This, also, goes without say- 
ing. 

One other ambition is more specifi- 
cally her own. Diyistressed, as so many 
people are by the present-day flippant atti- 
tude toward citizenship and its respon- 
sibilities, she has come to the conclusion 
that the hope of the future—not the 
menace, as the alarmists cry—lies in our 
young people. ‘The capacity for en- 
thusiasm is still theirs. Cynical as their 
elders may have made them, they are 
not yet wholly calloused—not beyond 
redemption. Through her work in 
Miami University Mrs. Owen has come 
intimately into contact with young peo- 
ple, she has addressed groups of them 
in many colleges and secondary schools 
and she is convinced that they to whom 
we must “throw the torch” can “hold it 
high” and will, if we but help them— 
and if elected, this she hopes to do. 

This political fling will be staged, as 
was her previous essay at politics, in the 
simplest, most dignified campaign, char- 
acterized mainly by a strenuous program 
of speechmaking. Not only is all mud- 
slinging on the part of her adherents 
taboo but so is even the mention of the 
opposing candidate and criticism of his 
record. 

Regarding her adroitness in avoiding 
speaking ill of her opponent, they tell a 
story. A voter came to the platform 
after she had made a speech one day and 
said, “What do you think of your op- 
ponent, Mrs. Owen?” 

Mrs. Owen applied the Socratic 
method of giving back question for ques- 
tion. “Have you been a resident here 
for some time?” she asked. 

When the voter admitted that he had, 
she said, “Then, if you haven’t heard, 
I won't spoil the secret.” 

Whatever the outcome may be— 
whether it means a seat in Congress, 
the honor of being the first woman from 
the South to hold this office, an oppor- 
tunity to put the sinew of reality into 
these ideals, or whether (as sometimes 
befalls the lustiest fighter) it means de- 
feat, one may be sure that whatever 
Mrs. Owen does, she will never stand 
still. The study of the law beckons her, 
she has never had enough time to devote 
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to her music, and besides these personal 
enthusiasms, organizations now in exist- 
ence and organizations yet uncreated are 
waiting to enlist her attention. The 
current of her vitality is as endless as 
the range of her interests. 


A Club City 


(Continued from page 17) 


proaching holidays and seasonal drives, 
made our task an uphill one. Christmas, 
1922, found us short about $15,000 of 
the amount required to meet our Jan- 
uary payment. It looked for a time as 
though we were doomed to defeat. But 
the Bank of Italy was persuaded to loan 
us the necessary amount. Then a spir- 
ited membership drive began and _ this 


first bank note was canceled January | 


29, 1923. Through persistent, almost 
superhuman effort, the last payment on 
the lot was made October, 1925. The 
Bank of Italy agreed to loan $650,- 
000, and a second mortgage bond issue 
of $500,000 was successfully floated. 
Ground was broken February ~ 14, 
1926, and the building, which has been 
pronounced second to none of its kind 
in the world, was formally opened May 
31, 1927. Its total investment, includ- 
ing furniture and equipment, is $1,- 


750,000. 


The great new building stands near! 
the shopping and theater district on the? 


southwest corner of Sutter and Mason 
streets, and runs to a small avenue on 
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the south, thus giving three exposures. 
Every room in the twelve stories and 
the five mezzanines is literally an out- 
side one. 

Looking at the building in detail, let 
us start with the basement: it is beauti- 
fully equipped with a hydrotherapy de- 
partment complete in its appointments 
and a sunlit swimming pool with salt 
water plunges. 

Round the spacious arcade entrance 
at the street level are grouped nine 
smart shops and a beauty parlor. Inside 
the beautiful iron gates are a hotel desk 
and a theater box-office. 

On the second floor is the Community 
Playhouse, a charming little theater 
seating six hundred and fifty people, 
which is a joy not only because of its 
well-selected appointments, but for that 
rare feature—perfect acoustics. 

Across the foyer from the main en- 
trance is the East West Gallery, fur- 
nished in soft shades of green, with a 
rug of a two-toned diffused design of 
Here exhibits of modern art— 
painting, sculpture, photography—fol- 
low each other. The mezzanine above 
is given over to the theatre’s gallery 
and to business offices. 

On the third and fourth floors are 
the club homes, round which the idea 
of the building first revolved. Spaced 
off to meet the needs of the separate 
groups who have found here the solu- 
tion of their housing problem, are 
lounges with kitchen and dressing-room 
attachments, each furnished _ tastefully 
and individually. Here the members of 
the resident clubs hold sectional and 
study group meetings and enjoy their 
social tea gatherings, while across the 
way on the same floors are auditoriums 
for their larger group meetings. One 
seats fifty, one a hundred, one two hun- 
dred and one three hundred and fifty 
people. 

Among the groups having separate 
apartments on these floors are the Cali- 
fornia Historical Society, Corona Club, 
Philomath Club, Colonial Dames, Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club of 
San Francisco and People’s Assembly. 

The next five floors are residence 
floors. Each of the one hundred and 
thirty bedrooms has its own private bath 
and large closet. On the back of each 
bathroom door is an ironing board—a 
true housewifely touch. Each bedroom 
has a lovely view; the smallest is ten 
by fourteen feet, the largest fifteen by 
nineteen feet, and the average room 
about twelve feet by fifteen. They are 
tastefully furnished with plain carpets 
of varied color schemes, with drapes to 
match, of special design and make. 

The tenth floor is given over to the 
beautiful dining-rooms, breakfast room 
and library. The main dining-room seats 
about three hundred. Large windows 
facing east and south give a magnificent 
view of the city and bay. The main 
kitchen occupies the entire L on this 


gold. 


floor. It is exceptionally well arranged 
for efficiency and economy of service. 

Much of the social life centers around 
the eleventh floor with its large mem- 
bers’ lounge extending across the entire 
Sutter Street front of the building. Here 
everything from the gigantic hand-woven 
plain Oriental rug in light écru to the 
specially designed ceiling ornamented in 
blue and gold with its gracefully 
wrought light fixtures, speaks of har- 
mony and fine selection. Adjoining this 
lounge is the tea and games room, with 
chairs and tables of individual make in 
antique silver leaf over Italian red base. 
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Draperies of henna and silver, with 
carved cornices, set off the entire scheme. 

The French ballroom on the south 
side of this floor is a crowning feature. 
Its draperies are of fine silk damask 
of Adam design in rose and silver hue. 
Panels painted in soft delft colors adorn 
the walls. Lights in cut crystal fes- 
toons in three center positions, with 
corresponding side ornaments make a 
gorgeous ensemble. 

A beautiful Florentine loggia adorned 
with hanging baskets, begonias and 
other choice plants, and furnished with 
pretty tables, lounging chairs and bits 
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of pottery, awaits the visitor as he steps 
from the elevator at the twelfth floor. 
Here members and guests gather for a 
social chat, a friendly game, or to enjoy 
the marine view. A children’s room 
with walls and benches decorated with 
Mother Goose pictures and an out-of- 
door play space, completes the picture. 

Women’s club buildings are no longer 
a novelty, but this particular building 
has been called “a city within four 
walls.” It has a membership of 6,300, 
1,400 of whom are out-of-town resi- 
dents. 

Through its adult school, its citizen- 
ship classes and its facilities for the 
promotion of everything that is best and 
finest, it is drawing from all walks of 
life men and women interested in self- 
betterment and the betterment of com- 
munity life. The aim of its adult 
school, or People’s Assembly, is to pre- 
sent a continuous series of lecture 
courses and seminars in_ psychology, 
world affairs, domestic budgeting, health 
education and other subjects, under a 
carefully selected faculty, supplemented 
by a social-recreational program in rec- 
ognition of the fact that human contacts 
afford one of the greatest of educational 
influences. 
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Baby Plus Job 
(Continued from page 16) 


in order of strength, are (1) Belief in 
the desirability of complete economic in- 
dependence of women. It is my opinion 
that under the present chaotic conditions 
of women’s work the surest gauge of 
economic independence is definite earned 
income. (2) Desire to try out the ex- 
periment of combining marriage and 
job. (3) Pleasure in doing acknowl- 
edgedly well a job that taxes one’s 
ability. (4) Interest in the work and 
belief‘in its value. (5) Need to escape 
from undiluted domesticity and have a 
life of my own quite apart from any 
other member of my family.” 

One might go on and on, citing page 
and verse, giving their own testimony 
that certain women are happier working 
than not and for causes somewhat more 
subtle than bread and butter, causes in- 
extricably bound up with the will to 
power inherent in most energetic beings 
whether male or female. For theirs is 
the urge to make their own way in the 
world, to be self-sustaining both eco- 
nomically and personally, whether the 
need arises or not. 


Cooperative Service 
(Continued from page 25) 


order to inquire their position on ques- 
tions which interest you.” This  in- 
quirer was put in communication with 
Mrs. R. L. Steen, Boise, State League 
President for Idaho, from whom she is 
certain to receive practical assistance in 
her effort to vote intelligently. 


Names for the Nameless 


The Children’s Bureau has answered 
comprehensively a question concerning 
the legitimation of the illegitimate child. 
The texts of the illegitimacy laws of 
France, Germany and Switzerland are 
contained in an early publication of the 
Children’s Bureau, which is no longer 
available for distribution—‘[/legitimacy 
Laws of the United States and Certain 
Foreign Countries,” by Ernest Freund. 
But this can be consulted in the refer- 
ence department of the public libraries. 
No changes have been made since this 
publication. 

The Swedish law provides that should 
the parents contract marriage after the 
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birth of the child the latter shall be held 
to be legitimated. 

The new English Illegitimacy Act, 
placed on the statute books last year, 
amends the law relating to children born 
out of wedlock. According to this new 
act a child may be legitimated by the 
subsequent marriage of his parents. 

Legitimation of the child born out of 
wedlock by the marriage of his parents 
is quite general. Some countries provide 
for a child’s legitimation in other ways, 
such as declaration, as in Germany and 
Switzerland. 


Time Budget for Home Work 


In reply to a request for information 
regarding a budget for woman’s home 
work, Dr. Louise Stanley, Chief of the 
Federal Bureau of Home Economics, 
said: 

“The Bureau of Home Economics has 
been working for some time on time 
studies. In these studies we are asking 
various women to keep for two weeks a 
definite record of how they spend their 
time. We do not feel that any definite 
schedule can be furnished which will be 
applicable to the needs of all women. 
We are attempting, however, through 
these studies to set up standard times 
which we feel under normal conditions 
the routine tasks should take. Our 
chief suggestion to these women is that 
they use these time studies in work- 
ing out a time budget in the same way 
that we suggest the use of records of ex- 
penditure of money in working out a 
household budget adapted to their own 
needs.” 





In Store for You 


Geraldine Farrar—1927 Model 


Silver hair for sleek black locks, 
quiet sweetness for glitter and 
gorgeousness—but Geraldine will 
always be our “Gerry,” says Mary 
F, Watkins in describing Farrar’s 
“come-back.” 


Young Women’s Interests 


Anne O’Hagan has gone to 
“original sources” by interviewing 
a number of young women to find 
out what is being thought and 
planned in the brain under the bob. 


Training for Parenthood 


Sidonie M. Gruenberg, director 
of the Child Study Association of 
America, points out that parents, 
as much as other workers, need 
special training to fill their jobs. 


Saving Mountain Babies 


A race on horseback between 
maternity aid and the arrival of 
the stork is the daily event what- 
ever the season or weather for a 
group of nurses in the Kentucky 
mountains. A vivid, human story 
by Mary Breckinridge, Director 
of the Kentucky Committee for 








Mothers and Babies. 
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WITH OUR READERS 


While Mrs. Catt was in Holland, we 
plucked, this delightful little tribute from 
her mail and are publishing it, regardless. 


Dear Mrs. Catt: 

I am only a little girl, but I do appreciate 
what you are doing for the women of today, 
and we little girls who will soon be the 
women of tomorrow. Oh, if only all could 
understand what you are doing. 


Your picture in the October Woman 
Citizen is wonderful. You are really beau- 
tiful. 


Won't you write me a letter that I may 
prize and keep forever? I hope you won't 
think me taking a liberty to write to you. 

Lovingly yours, 
Betry Grey STEWART. 


Port Huron, Michigan. 

Mrs. Dadourian’s question, in the 
August issue, “Why Get Out the 
Vote?” has brought spirited comment— 
all in her favor! Whom does this 
author mean by “you”? 

OORAY for Mrs. Dadourian! At last 


there has appeared among the women 
that rare and invaluable attribute, almost 
unknown among men: intellectual courage— 
and has dared to spill the sacred beans! 

“Why not get out the vote?” Because it is 
utterly futile to do so. Neither this land nor 
any other, in any age, has ever been gov- 
erned by its political government. It is gov- 
erned solely by its economics, which domi- 
nates the political at every turn. And to 
urge out the political vote is to distract atten- 
tion horribly from our economic problems, 
and from our shamefully neglected economic 
sovereignty over them. 

Why prefer economic sovereignty 
political? Because, whereas we can, at the 
most, devote only a few hours a vear to 
politics, we are forced, every one of us, to 
devote from two to four thousand hours a 
year to economics. Yet you force the women 
half of us to do it without guidance! 

Because, whereas the average citizen, even 
if responsive to your slogan, can, at the most, 
subscribe less than one hundred dollars a 
year to politics, he is forced, if he spends 
say twenty-five hundred dollars a year, to 
subscribe over two thousand dollars of cold 
cash to increasing the congestion of cities, 
the horrors of slums and subways, the im- 
pudence of advertising plastered over our 
buildings and invading our reading-matter, 
of salesmen intruding into our homes, of 
ostentation in hotel, club and resort life, of 
gratuitous panics and hard times, of a per- 
ennial deficit in employment, of hold-ups, 
gambling and prostitution, of vapidity in 
literature, music and painting, of salacious- 
ness in drama and dress—in short, to every- 
thing contemned by all serious persons. For 
these are the things which are determined 
for us relentlessly by those economic forces 
which we utterly neglect. All of them are 
impregnable to attack through the _ ballot, 
even should every voter vote. They are now 
upon the increase, in — of universal pro- 
test against them. ‘ 

The function of our political government 
is to distribute a few jobs of secondary mag- 
nitude. This statement is not a cynicism. 
The fact is not an abnormality, to be cured 
by getting out the vote. The fact is a nat- 
ural necessitvy—and would be a harmless one, 
if we but attended to our economics. And 
of these secondary jobs the women, for all 
their suffrage, have secured almost none. In 
contrast with this, our economic government, 
commercialism distributes all of the biggest 


over 


nine-tenths of the smaller jobs. 
all this instinctively. ‘The 
women do not. ‘They are as callow as the 
men were a century ago, when the suffrage 
was new. ‘The men handle alone the sixty 
billions of economics per annum, and laugh 
at the women’s contentedness with a nominal 
ha!lf-control over the four billions of politics! 

Why should the women turn to economics ? 
Because, whereas our political sovereignty is 
vested in the sacred rights of the voter, our 
economic sovereignty is vested in the sacred 
rights of the ultimate consumer—a_ sov- 
ereignty now as completely ignored as that 
of the voter was three centuries ago. And 
three-quarters of all ultimate consumption is 
now performed by women! 

The women handle the bulk of the land’s 
current income which is spent across the re- 
tail shop counter—that institution which par- 
allels in economics the ballot box in politics. 
She does that mow. With this act goes, if 
properly claimed, full control over all mat- 
ters economic: over slums, child labor, con- 
servation of natural resources, the social evil 
—what not. 

To assert this control, womankind needs 
ask no slightest favor from the men. She 
formulate demands, instead. She _ is 
already in majority, simply because the men 
will not, cannot, go shopping; yet it is the 
retail shop orders which dictate to the direc- 
torate of every corporation in the land! 

Sipney A. REEVE. 
New York. 


and 
The men know 


can 


Staten Island, 


From a prominent woman leader 
“drys”: 


WAS in Washington at an eight-days’ 

conference on prohibition when the League 
of Women Voters in New York State came 
out “to support the Eighteenth Amendment 
and its enforcement.” 

Wayne B. Wheeler used to say, “If New 
York was the country, there would not be 
any prohibition.” Dr. Charles W. Eliot used 
to say, “An economic idea fights its way to 
the front”—even to the front of New York. 

That is what prohibition has been doing 
in New York since 1920. Before that New 
York never gave prohibition a thought, for 
New York is a kingdom (or wants to be) in 
a Republic. 

But when I saw that headline—New York 
League of Women Voters endorses Eighteenth 
Amendment—I thouglit of the Siege of Luck- 
now Fort where Jennie Dean heard the bag- 
pipes and cried, “Our succours have broken 
through!” 

War-weary women in Washington fighting 
the battle against the return of the saloon 
(for it is either that or prohibition enforced), 
war-weary women beholding that headline, 
knew the glad truth. 


the 


“Our succours have broken through!” 
Brave New York! Brave Mrs. Bens! 
Cambridge, Mass. EizAserH Turron. 
HE article which interested me most in 
1927 (I haven’t read the December num 
ber yet) is “Lifting the Curse of Eve,” by 
Dorothy Dunbar Bromley. It discusses the 


most important subject in the world—birth: 
one of the most neglected subjects of research 
and discussion. Even men, it seems to me, 
ought to be more concerned about it, since 
each of them had to be born and mothered. 
In this connection, I’m enclosing a clipping 
from Time (November 14), on Hypnotism— 
its use as (in lieu of) an anesthetic. From 
the description of its use in a major opera- 
tion, it seems to me it would be ideal in 


obstetrical cases. 
MARGUERITE HAMLETT. 
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Echoes 


From the Woman’s Journal 
of January 8, 1870 (Vol. 1, No. 1) 


Editors—Mary A. Livermore, Julia Ward 
Howe, Lucy Stone, William Lloyd Garri- 
son and T. W. Higginson. 


The above is from the masthead— 
on a page sixteen inches high—of the 
first number of the paper whose name 
we re-adopt this month. It was a 
weekly newspaper “devoted to the in- 
terests of Woman, to her educational, 
industrial, legal and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage.” 
Let's dip a few drops from these deep 
pages. Comment is needless. 

“General U. S. Grant is, perhaps, 
‘no orator, as Brutus was,’ but he has 
lately shown himself to be undeniably 
our greatest living writer of fiction. 

Thus, for instance, our highly 
imaginative ruler informs an ere 
world that ‘America is blessed. . . 
with a population of 40,000,000 of free 
people.’ Now the plain, unvarnished 
fact of the matter is that one-half of 
this ‘population’ is without rights of 
person, without rights of property, 
without right of trial by a jury of its 
peers . . without representation 
in the government which it is taxed to 
support. What a noble specimen of 
the lofty-fictitious in writing is this.” 


“A student of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
having remarked that men had more 
endurance than women, a lady present 
answered that she would like to sce 
the thirteen hundred young men in the 
University laced up in_ steel-ribbed 
corsets, with hoops, heavy skirts, 
trails, high heels, panniers, chignons 
and dozens of hairpins sticking in their 
scalps, cooped up in the house year 
after year, with no exhilarating exer- 
cise, no hopes, aims, or ambitions in 
life, and see if they could stand it as 
well as the girls. Nothing, said she, 
but the fact that women, like cats, 
have nine lives, enables them to sur- 
vive the present régime to which cus- 
tom dooms the sex.” 

“The success of women as students 
is thus spoken of by President Bourne, 
of the Centenary College, Iowa: “If 
I were asked to name the best clas- 
sical or mathematical scholars I have 
met in the West, I should be compelled 
to name ladies.’” 

From the department, “What Wom- 
en Are Doing” “The great success 
of Miss Alcott’s ‘Little Women’ must 
be gratifying; the publishers reporting 
a sale thus far of more than thirty 
thousand, with an unabated demand.” 
; “Young lady physicians are 
putting, ‘out their signs.in every prom- 
inent city in the country. “ 


“The Legislature of Vermont lately 
voted down a measure to give women 
the right to vote on schools and educa- 
tional questions by a vote of 123 to 92. 
The objections urged were that it 
would be an attack on time-honored 
custom, and that they might as well 
let them vote on all questions equally 
with men, and done with it. So they 
might as well, and a good deal better.” 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 
ws writing this in a home- 


bound ’bus which moves swiftly 
(but only because it’s night) between 
long rows of windows devoted to pro- 
claiming Christmas. #** A fellow 
rider is poking us in the neck with the 
evening paper—a form of persecution 
second only in our experience to the 
effect of a typewriter doing dots across 
a page—but still we respond to the 
wreaths and ribbons and_ holiday 
wares. ##* Who knows, we may even 
join right in on the radio carol service 
Christmas Eve. #* They say there'll 
be millions of singers, and probably 
they are including us, having no word 
to the contrary. Which reminds 
us: turn to WEAF on Tuesdays in 
January beginning the tenth, and ‘hear 
something to your pleasure and profit. 

But not all modern devices, it 
appears, are good for the character. 
For instance, there was the young man 
whose vicar took him to task for be- 
ing engaged at one and the same time 
to three different girls in three vil- 
lages. “How did you come to do such 
a thing?” 4 The young man grin- 
ned uneasily. “Why, parson,” he ex- 
plained, “I’ve got a bicycle.” 
Still, maybe we shouldn’t have referred 
to the bicycle as a modern device. 
+ We have not yet seen the new 
Ford, so far as we know, but we heard 
some "bus talkers discussing it after 
they had, apparently, had tea with it. 
%& And what learned language they 
used! + When we have mastered 
that new kind of typewriting the ad 
tells about on page 33, we shall be 
able to tell you much more about what 
we overhear. And you can write 
to us by that system, saving time, and 
thus being able to answer more of our 
various pleas. The Louisville 
Courier-Journal tells about a woman 
who agreed to insure her life and then 
turned on the agent with the demand, 
“And now where are those premiums 
you've been talking about?” A 
good story, but we don’t believe it of 
a woman more than a man. *#** It is 
a striking thought that some one sug- 
gests about Methuselah—that on some 
days he positively couldn’t decide which 
rising generation to worry about most. 
**% The thing is full of possibilities. 
*& Consider the magazine articles 
he might have written. #%** But per- 
haps he kept as youthful in spirit as 
the old lady of a hundred who was 
asked ‘how she felt. ##* “Oh,” she 
replied, “I’m a great deal better on 
my pins to begin my second century 
than I was to begin the first!” #* 
A traveling man in a_back-country 
hotel complained that the towels were 
dirty and he could never find any 
soap. *#* “You've got a tongue in 
your head, haven’t you?” retorted the 
young lady in charge. “Yes,” replied 
the traveler, “but I’m not a cat.” #+* 
Which leads up to the announcement 
that there is a delightful cat in our 
office basement, and that if you were 
disappointed in the way your friends 
received your Christmas gifts, you can 
restore the balance by presenting a nice 
catnip mouse to any cat. #4 Or at 
least any city cat, who has no mem- 
ories of the fresh green intoxicant. #** 
And now, however irrelevantly, we 
wish you all the happiest of New 
Years. 
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“Milestones” 


The exhibit of paintings showing the 
contributions made by women to the up- 
building of the United States—the origi- 
nals of the cover pictures used on the 
magazine during the past year, were shown 
during December at Memphis, Tennessee; 
Booneville, Mississippi, and New Orleans. 
At the Nineteenth Century Club of Mem- 
phis, the occasion for the exhibit was a 
luncheon given in honor of the wives of 
the visiting doctors to the Southern Medi- 
cal Association—four hundred of them. 
Every organization and every school in 
the city and county, both public and pri- 
vate, was invited. “We had a very satis- 
factory response,” wrete Mrs. Willingham, 
president. ‘“‘We think the exhibit splen- 
did.” 

In Booneville, high school students were 
invited and required to report on the pic- 
tures. ‘We feel deeply appreciative of 
the exhibit, as in a small town the greater 
part of our people do not have opportunity 
of this kind,” writes Mrs. W. H. Mounger. 

The pictures will be shown at the Wom- 
en’s City Club in New York from De- 
cember 26 to January 7. Journal 
readers are invited to view them there. 
Next they go to Vassar College. 
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Heart to Heart 


1928 — Looking Forward 


ise is opening for American women. In 
every corner of this big country women are 
alive and awake as never before. Jazz and exciting 
amusement are dazzling some of them and these 
attract public attention, but never were so many 
women interested in what is going on in the world 
outside their own door; never were so many play- 
ing a part in world affairs; never have so many 
had a keen sense of their own responsibility. 
Home-making and child care are no longer iso- 
lated jobs. Today community health and morals, 
municipal housekeeping, state and national meas- 
ures, even international relations, are all forces 
that affect the family and the home. The Amer- 
ican woman recognizes this and increasingly she 
is being a more intelligent and efficient mother. 
Women are also gaining ground as independent, 
self-supporting human beings. The value of their 
labor is being recognized in hard cash. The im- 
portance of their work, both as home-makers and 
in the business and professional world, is gaining 
recognition day by day. More important, their 
sense of their own value in the world is increasing. 
Excesses there are bound to be in the same meas- 
ure as. there have been repressions, but out of it 
all is coming a finer balance between the sexes. 


‘ NEW year of unusual opportunities and prom- 


The Challenge of the New Year 


/ ORKING along distinct lines, but for a simi- 
lar goal, are the great women’s organizations. 
Their membership includes the vast majority of 
the women of the nation. They are all organized 
with aim--to make effective the efforts of 
women for the common good. 

The Woman Citizen, now the Woman’s Journal, 
is the only national magazine independent of, but 
allied with all these organizations, which is work- 
ing with a similar purpose. For fifty-eight years 
continuously it has been published to voice wom- 
en’s ideals and aspirations. Always run at a deficit, 
its publication has been made possible throughout 
these years by the gifts of devoted friends, often 
Today, the need of a 


one 


at much personal sacrifice. 
woman’s magazine to stimulate and inspire wom- 
en’s efforts is greater than ever before. The woman’s 
program is not finished. Many new problems have 
For 


arisen, many adjustments have to be made. 


the Woman’s Journal to meet this new challenge 
it must be self-supporting. 

With this idea in view, the best experts were 
consulted and a survey of the magazine, its 
field and its possible public was instituted. 
Making a magazine pay is not a matter of a 
few months or a few thousand dollars. With 
the help of the best advice obtainable a publi- 
cation plan and budget were drawn up, look- 
ing to self-support at the end of three and a 
half years. Then subscriptions to the budget were 
solicited from women all over the country. As a 
result, seventy-six persons from eighteen states 
have subscribed from ten to forty shares of stock 
each ($1,000 to $4,000). These are the Guarantors. 

In addition recently a number of readers have 
shown their belief in the value and importance of 
the work the magazine is doing by subscribing for 
smaller amounts of stock. One of them wrote 
us: “I wish I could send ten times the amount, 
for the Citizen is about the best investment a well- 
wisher to the race could put money into.” 


Te You—Our Partners 


Serene om more than half a century this maga- 

zine has been the expression of progressive 
American women. Following its proud tradition 
it is today more than ever the work and mouth- 
piece of women from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
who are most keenly alive to the needs and prog- 
ress of our time. 

From each and every one of you, readers of the 
Journal, we bespeak your hearty and effective 
cooperation. We need your help. Spread the news 
of the Woman’s Journal. Introduce it to new 
friends, to your libraries, to your high schools and 
colleges. Watch its advertisers. They are im- 
portant partners in the enterprise. Give them a 
good word, buy their products when you can. 
Then give us your advice, your suggestions and 
criticism. Tell us your needs. 

Join with us in making this a banner year for 
the magazine. Make our dream come true—a 
firmly established magazine in the hands of 
women—-the best expression of their ideals, and 
thus make 1928 for us all 


A VERY HAPPY NEW YEAR 
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They Pay in the Long Run 
Oriental Rugs 


are unequalled for 





BEAUTY DURABILITY ECONOMY 
They give warmth and richness and Each knot hand-tied. They last a They are cheapest in the long run 
lifetime. Repaired without detection. since they don’t need to be replaced 


fit into the decoration of every room. 





Oriental Rug made to order for Pickwick Arms Hotel, Greenwich, Conn. In perfect condition after six years’ hard usage 


We have been particularly successful in suggesting and supplying Oriental and Handtufted Rugs for 
the big lounges of the finest clubs as well as for the individual home. Write us your rug problems 
as soon as blueprints are completed. We will plan rugs for special places and color schemes, and 


| will send you prices and details. 
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! Importers of fine Known everywhere 
i Rugs and KE NT- COSTI KYAN for Taste, Knowledge, 


til Seamless Carpets FOUNDED 1886 und Honesty 
i 485 FIFTH AVENUE—SECOND FLOOR 
Opposite Public Library 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON: SAN FRANCISCO: 


t | 
‘ a i 
| CHICAGO: PHILADELPHIA: 
s 420 Boylston St. 251 Post Street 


1811 Heyworth Bldg. 1520 Locust Street 








SAN FRANCISCO WOMEN’S CLUB, SAN FRANCISC O—Hand-woven Carpet in Main Reception Room 
STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY—Hand-woven Carpet in Piano Display Rooms 

THE NEW AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK CITY—Oriental Rug in Organ Room 
VANDERBILT HOTEL, NEW YORK CITY—Chinese Rugs in Della Robbia Room and Adjoining Corridors 
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: Typical places where Kent-Costikyan Rugs are used: 


When writing to Kent-Costikyan Company, please mention the Woman’s Journal 














